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A SOLACE AND RESOURCE. 

™ quantities of ephemeral reading which the daily 

newspapers lavishly supply are thought to interfere 
with the claims of literature, and it is undoubtedly true 
that much time must be given to keep one in touch with 
the actual every-day world. It is possible, however, with 
practice, to attain a just sense of the value of the news, to 
give brief and concentrated attention to the indispensable 
facts, and to learn to skim lightly over the less important 
columaos. Yet newspapers are so constantly widening 
their scope that they are most enticing, and people who 
limit their reading to them cannot be otherwise than well 
informed, and, like the man of one book, they become 
really formidable in their chosen specialty; but they are 
not denizens of the substantial world. Summer leisure is 
also held responsible for the neglect of good literature, and 
a few years ago there was published a doleful lamenta- 
tion over the frivolous trash which is read upon hotel 
piazzas, and the low intellectual level of which it was the 
evidence. ‘There are, in both sexes, brilliant exceptions 
to this frittering away of time and mental health, but they 
usually excite comment by their eccentric choice of stand- 
ard reading; and in one instance amazement was the re- 
sult of the answer to a query as to the nature of the 
contents of the small and beautifully bound volume which 
had excited a young person's curiosity. The reader, to 
whom history was a perennial delight, and who was en- 
joying a favorite author's masterly delineation of an 
important period, was intensely amused by the innocent 
surprise of the questioner, who thought that a man of 
his age should have finished the history of England long 
years ago! 

** What a blessing it is to love books as I love them!” 
wrote Lord Macaulay, that most insatiate of readers, who 
found in literature a consolation as well as profit and 
diversion, and to whom every printed word had some 
jegree of value. Few can command such a range of 
reading as was his, including as it did many languages 
and a wide diversity of subjects; but the thorough ap- 
preciation with which he read, and the satisfaction and 
pleasure which he derived from books, are happily not 
impossible of attainment. Imitation of his rapid method 
is simply impossible, as his extraordinary faculty of as- 
similating varied intellectual food, his quick eye and 
marvellous memory, were gifts but rarely vouchsafed to 
mortals, and his omnivorousness may not be safely at- 
tempted by those less highly endowed. Yet there are 
mistaken people who fancy that they are fond of reading 
merely because they get through so many books in a 
given time; but the reality, the magic spell, the witchery, 
are all lacking, avd haziness is the result of their hasty 
perusal. They devour pages without paying the slightest 
attention to the graces or vigor of the author's style; they 
fail to appreciate profound thought, strong character- 
drawing, skilful plots, or graceful verse, but—they have 
read the books with which every one is expected to be 
familiar, and so they are content; nay, more, they are 
conceited 

True book-lovers read very differently from this. Vivid 
sympathy aud keen interest are theirs, and they prize 
books as dear friends, 


“ Friends who can never alter or forsake,” 


turning to them for counsel and comfort even more than 
for the pastime and happiness which they afford. These 
appreciative spirits understand and share the feeling that 
prompted Tyndall to write in the odd volume of Emerson's 
works through which he first made acquaintance with that 
author's writings, ** Purchased by Inspiration.” 


THE CONSERVATISM OF THE 
PROSPEROUS. 
sige were not many people at Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
today. Life outside has grown too alluring—life at 
least for those who have bicycles and horses at their com- 
mand, who can go out among the cherry blossoms, smell 
the fresh green grass, not of city parks, but country fields 
and river-banks, and catch now and then the faint fra- 
grance of burning brush in the distance. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks, in the lectures he has given 
on four successive Saturdays, in the morning, to crowded 
houses of men and women—principally women—drawn 
together by the League for Political Education, has given 
a number of statistics to prove what the introduction of 
machinery worked by steam has done for the economic 
independence of woman; what it has accomplished in the 
way of taking her out of the home and into “ the bustle 
and turmoil, the work and the dangers of outside life, 
where she must take her chances with the rest.” 

It is too early in the day yet for statistics in regard to 
what has been accomplished by the bicycle in increasing 
her independence, or what golf and the sumptuous club- 
houses built by its devotees have done for social life. 
And perhaps their effects are too subtle even to attract 
students of economics, or the lover of figures with which 
to prove facts. It is, however, certain that social condi- 
tions have been everywhere metamorphosed, and that the 
new generation of women is sure to prove these changes 
in ideals, scope, and energy. I feel them already in the 
women I meet at Mrs. Van Twiller’s every week. No one 
can help feeling itin the pleasures planned in spring. 
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Mrs. Clyte, to be sure, has never mounted a wheel; but 
then Mrs, Clyte is conservative, and, like all really success- 
ful people, she respects limitations in herself. Besides, 
Mrs. Clyte on a horse looks like a goddess. A bicycle is 
never so becoming, and Mrs. Clyte prefers the becoming. 
Then, too, this very charming and much favored woman 
has everything in the world she wants, and every oppor- 
tunity for growing of which she cares to take advantage. 
As a consequence she has, so to speak, a little of the inertia 
of the well-fed and prosperous ; of those, in fact, who hold 
enviable positions, and who are quite content with things 
us they are, looking askance at every change. The grow- 
ing needs of other people, and therefore their demands for 
other opportunities, have about them for her a suggestion 
of idleness and folly. The increasing waves of further 
progress never meet greater obstacles than in those who 
with old conditions have succeeded in attaining for them- 
selves everything they wished. There is always a certain 
humor about this attitude of the well-to-do, as if in them- 
selves they represented a point beyond which no new de- 
velopment of humanity need take place. 

Mrs. Clyte, not being interested in bicycles, and having 
met the people there every time she went out this winter, 
made no attempt to go to the bicycle tea to be given at 
Claremont this afternoon. Instead she came tous. Mrs. 
Clyte, by-the-bye, is one of the very few women I know 
who since the first visit of Duse has not in speaking 
adopted a certain movement of the hands. Mrs. Clyte 
still sits when she speaks with hers folded on her lap. 
There is no movement of the body, only an occasional 
turning of the beautiful head. 

From Duse, however, most of the women of the audi- 
ence have learned a little trick—that of holding the tips 
of the thumb and first fingers together, the other fingers 
outspread, as one moves the hands iu emphasis or illus- 
tration as one speaks. Artists have used this gesture for 
a long time. It indicates delight with them—delight in 
some subtle delicate quality, some fineness of perfection 
by which they have been stirred, some exquisite touch 
that is quite incomparable and not to be irreverently ap- 
proached. The ordinary individual, however, who has 
imitated Duse, uses the gesture indiscriminately, or else, 
being individuals of limited perceptions, they regard most 
of the things they discuss in a frame of mind reserved by 
the elect for the really important. 

Mrs. Clyte never raised her hand once to-day, though 
she told of all the lovely things planned for that flower 
sale to take place in certain private grounds on Thirty- 
seventh Street, under the auspices of the Barnard College 
Alumne Association. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
“WHERE LIBERTY IS NOT.” 


OF of the very finest maxims bequeathed to us by 
the men of the Revolutionary period is that answer 
made by Thomas Paine to the friend who dissuaded him 
from going to Paris to take part in « second revolution 
there. The friend quoted, Ubi libertas, ibi patria (** Where 
liberty is, there is my country”). ‘* No,” suid Paine, ‘* the 
true maxim is—Where liberty is not, there is my country.” 
In this sense, for women generally, their country is the 
world. Macaulay wrote, more than forty years ago: ** Ex 
cept in a few happy and highly civilized communities, 
they [women] are strictly in a state of personal slavery. 
Even in those countries where they are best treated the 
Jaws are generally unfavorable to them with respect to 
almost all the points in which they are the most deeply 
interested.” About the same time Lord Brougham, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor of England, said that the whole 
system of English law in regard to women was so unjust 
that only a total reconstruction would bring about justice. 
Even in America the work of the younger Story, under 
his father’s supervision, on Contracts, first published in 
1844, declared the legal decisions as regarded married 
women to be bused on *‘the old fossil footprints of feu- 
dalism. The law relating to woman tends,” le said, **‘ to 
make every family a barony or a monarchy or a despot- 
ism, of which the husband is the baron, king, or despot, 
and the wife the dependent, serf, or slave... .'The progress 
of civilization has changed the family from a barony to a 
republic; but the law has not kept pace with the advance 
of ideas, manners, and customs.” 

Much of this would not now be true; but why not? Itis 
not silent floating with the current that has done it, but 
active and ceaseless effort—‘‘ haggling with prejudice for 
penny worths,” as Lowell says. ‘Those know it who have 
personally taken a band in the haggling. ‘* Bleeding fect, 
my sisters,” said the veteran abolitionist Abby Kelly Fos- 
ter, at the first national convention of women, in 1850, 
“have trod these paths where you now stand secure.” 
As soon as the matter was settled beyond changing, each 
struggle of the past was conveniently forgotten. No matter 
how hard it had been to gain the point secured, the toilers 
were invariably assured, a year or two after, that it had not 
been fought for, but courteously tendered to them on a sil- 
ver salver with a polite bow. History tells,on the contrary, 
that not only was each act of justice persistently withheld, 
but it was always assumed that women were incapable of 
using whatever they were forbidden to possess. If the hus- 
band could legally take the wife's earnings, it was because 
she did not know about money, and had betier not take 
charge of it. If her education stopped early, it was because 
she was incapable of going further. “A girl of eighteen 
has usually learned,” said the London Globe, when Mr. Mill 
began his Parliamentary agitation, *‘ all that it is possible 
for her to learn; a boy of eighteen is on the very threshold 
of knowledge....There are points beyond whrich the fe- 
male intellect obstinately refuses to go. Mathematical 
science furnishes a good test. Some female students nev- 
er get beyond the rule of three; others, conquering the 
mysteries of arithmetic, take to geometry, and are baffled 
at the threshold of Euclid’s fifth book; and we should 
very much like to meet the lady who understood the fun- 
damental principle of the Calculus.” Whether this writer 
would really have enjoyed meeting such a supposed mon- 
strosity may be seriously doubted; but this is, at any rate, 
what he said. He was clearly of the opinion that the 
very brightest woman could never get so far as the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, while the stupidest boy 
would bound over it like lightning. 

This was about thirty years ago, and all who know any- 
thing about education, public or private, know how ut- 
terly this tradition has been swept away. Taking schools 
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or colleges on an average, no perceptible difference be- 
tween the sexes in regard to mathematics is found. What 
we do not see is that this fact has been established by 
giving opportunity to show it. There is every reason to 
suppose that just the same will apply to what is yet for- 
bidden. The basis of the remaining prohibition is the 
same—an assumed mental superiority in one sex, habitu- 
ally claimed by men and eagerly conceded by women. 
It is almost amusing to read the array of good arguments 
which well-meaning women bring together against the 
suffrage, for instance. The trouble is that, however in- 
genious the arguments may be, they are not at all the 
arguments which really influence people. They are an 
after-thought. They suggest the position of the man who 
said that he had a good reason, but that it wasn’t the rea 
son. In this case the real reason, in the minds of nine 
men out of ten, is a more or less mild intellectual con- 
tempt. The very men who show by their own talk that 
they have not grasped the first principles of popular gov- 
ernment or of the rights of labor, for instance, are unani- 
mous in the opinion that women cannot } rman under- 
stand public questions. ‘‘ Fancy,” says Algernon, at his 
club, “a woman having an opinion about the tariff or the 
Monroe doctrine! To tell you the truth, I don’t fully 
grasp it myself.” 

Of course, this being assumed, they can show plenty of 
facts to prove it. I say ‘‘of course,” because when you 
deny the existence of powers—whether denied by legis 
lation or by public opinion—those powers are already im 
paired. They are atrophied, as are the eyes of the fishes 
in deep caves, although the descendants of those fishes are 
found to regain their sight in upper air. At a recent ex 
amination for women assistants in a public library in 
Massachusetts, the really staggering question was a re- 
quest for the names of certain officials, including the two 
Senators from that State, and the representative from that 
district. Scarcely one of the dozen competitors could 
grapple with this, even though the three persons desig- 
nated were all very prominent in the newspapers. Yet 
no one could say that those names were positively beyond 
the range of the feminine intellect; they were not nearly 
so hard to remember as those of Worth and Redfern and 
Jouvin; it was only that the young women had no occa- 
sion to remember them. An average Irish - American 
youth of two-and-twenty in the same town would have 
known them all. It was simply an instance of fishes in 
the Mammoth Cave. 

How do we know this? We know it because, as has 
been shown, precisely the same thing existed where the 
knowledge of business and of books was denied to wo 
men, Prohibition prohibited, and reached even the facul 
ties of the persons whom it reached. The late Cardinal 
Manning, who had few equals in the management of men, 
writes in ‘his diary, looking back on his experience in 
dealing with his clergy: ‘* It forced itself upon me that 
dormant powers diminish, faculties in activity are en 
larged, energies exerted continually grow in strength. . . . 
At all events, the way to cure this incapacity is to do the 
things of which they are told that they are “—, 





‘g HE last public rehearsal and concert in the Oratorio 
| Society’s twenty-third season took place on Friday 
afternoon, April 24th, and on Saturday evening, April 25th, 
at Carnegie Hall. The chorus of the society, aided by the 
Symphony Society's orchestra, and a quartet of soloists 
consisting of Mrs. Henschel, soprano, Miss Marguerite Hall, 
mezzo-soprano, Mr. McKinley, tenor, and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, bass, interpreted Georg Henschel’s Stabat Mater 
The composer superintended the rehearsals and conduct- 
ed the work, which was exceedingly well given, and 
proved interesting and impressive. 

Mr. Henschel’s deep feeling for religious music, his fin 
ished manner of writing, and his refinement of thought 
and expression were demonstrated in his powerful treat- 
ment of the divine drama, so rhythmically and sonorous 
ly versed in the familiar Latin words—assuredly music in 
themselves. 

Perhaps a certain majestic simplicity is the one thing 
found wanting in Mr. Henschel's setting; yet one scarce 
looks for the impersonal note from a modern thinker, and 
it is something at all events to have complexity tempered 
by strong and well-sustained devoutness of mood, the com- 
position being religious in color throughout. The selec 
tions from Parsifal which followed the Stabat Mater, and 
which filled the latter part of the programme, were very 
beautiful, but cannot be said to deserve sinecre praise for 
the manner in which they were given. Mr. Ffrangeon 
Davies labored with commendable earnestness to deliver 
the magnificent phrases allotted to Amfortas, but the réle 
is beyond his powers. 

Since Herr Relchouten’s departure we have never been 
privileged to listen to a thoroughly satisfactory Amfortas 
in our concert-halls, and the memory of the great German 
singer—who created the part, and whose rarely musical 
tones and broad, noble style of phrasing taught us the 
full pathos and melodious beauty of those wonderful pas 
sages from Parsifal—seems to rise up and point a con 
trast to more recent performances as vivid as it is severe. 

The concluding representations of opera at the Metro 
politan Opera-house drew throngs of fashionable music- 
lovers, anxious to hear the last utterances of their favorite 
singers, and desirous of showering all possible favors and 
attentions upon them ere they sailed away to conquer 
new worlds. 

The benefit tendered Messrs. Abbey & Grau proved as 
substantial a one as was anticipated, and the De Reszkés, 
Madame Melba, and all of the other artists who were in- 
strumental in organizing the affair and in taking part in 
it received ovations of the most startling and pronounced 
order. The representation of 7'ristan and Isolde, which 
was the occasion of Madame Nordica and the brothers 
De Reszké’s farewell, hardly equalled previous perform- 
ances of the work, as Madame Nordica showed traces of 
fatigue, and was obliged at times to husband her vocal ef- 
fects. M. de Reszke, however, was in admirable form, 
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and sang and acted with that finish which must ever com- 
mand respect and delight his audience. 

The Brangiine of Mile. Olitzka was an excellent piece 
of work, and this good artist (who has steadily increased 
in favor in spite of the difficulties which were the natural 
outcome of being in a troupe far too rich in contralti for 
full justice to be done a new-comer) leaves a most favor- 
able impression, and the generally expressed desire that 
she may return here next season. It seemed as if a slight 
dicrescendo marked the final performance, given on Tues- 
day evening, April 28th, for though Mile. Calvé appeared 
in her inimitable creation of Carmen, the support was in- 
adéquate, and indeed the orchestral portions of the work 
were hopelessly murdered, being in the hands of a barba- 
rian who ruthlessly trampled on all traditions by his er- 
ratic tempi and entire lack of shading. 

Mile. Calvé was in superb voice, and her brilliant acting 
carried her audience to a pitch of enthusiasm which was 
a fine tribute, considering that the whole success of the 
opera rested with her. M. Lubert, it is true, sang and 
acted with fervor as José, but everything else was so mis- 
erably done that only Calvé could have created a sensation 
while thus heavily handicapped by conditions. She is a 
great artist, and it.is to be hoped that she may come back 
to us next year, and give us many new réles which her 
unique gifts and extraordinary iutelligence entitle her to 


Ss OUR PARIS 
LETTER & 


ATELY we have been having a constellation of con- 

4 certs, beginning with Madame Blanche Marchesi’s 
recital at the Salle des Agriculteurs. What connection ag- 
riculture has with music I have not yet been able to dis- 
cover, but at all events the ‘ Hall of the Agriculturists” 
seems to be one of the fashionable places for evening mu- 
sicals just now. One is always sure of Madame Blanche 
Marchesi. She is a great artist in her line, which is not 
the line of a great singer—her voice is small—but of a great 
diseuse. She initiates, as, besides more modern things, for 
instance, she gave us the ‘‘Dopo tante tante pene” of 
Marcello, who lived from 1686 to 1739, and is seldom heard 
to day, and two lovely songs of César Franck’s which I 
have never seen before on a concert programme—‘‘ La 
Procession,” and ‘‘ Le Mariage des Roses.” But I sup- 
pose César Franck will begin to be a feature of concert 
programmes since the great success of Ghiselle at Monte 
Carlo. Madame Blanche Marchesi was assisted by Harold 
Bauer, perhaps the most virile pianist of those going now 
in Paris. 

One couldn’t help but notice the contrast between his 
playing and that of Mr. Lockwood a few evenings later 
in the same hall, at the concert given by Mr. Charles Hum- 
phrey. This made me think of those evenings at home 
when we used to go to hear the college glee clubs at 
Chickering Hall. here was that same large and fash- 
ionable audience, that same atmosphere of sympathy and 
intimacy, for both men are well known in the American 
colony, both have sung and played much at fashionable 
houses this winter, and both are conscientious artists. 
Mr. Humphreys has a delightful voice, extremely well 
placed and trained, and an unusually artistic manner of 
singing, which was perhaps best shown in Tosti’s “ Donna 
Vorrei morire,” the style of thing for which his Italian 
training particularly adapts him. He has a beautiful 
quality of tone, delicacy, smoothness, and sentiment, and 
sings Schumann, of which we had five numbers, certain 
things of Rubinstein, of whom he gave us ‘“‘ Der Asra,” 
and the “ Morning Song” particularly well. But in opera, 
as, for instance,in the great trio from Faust, which he 
sang with Miss Bernardine Sargent and a Mr. Meux, I 
do not enjoy him so much, and indeed it seemed almost a 
mistake to have chosen operatic numbers in what would 
have been a delightful chamber concert. Miss Bernardine 
Sargent is a fresh young American girl, with a charming 
face and an equally fresh, charming voice, who is study- 
ing with Bouhy. Mr. Lockwood played Schumann’s 
Fantaisie, Op. 17, Chopin’s Polonaise Fantaisie and Marche 
Militaire. One says of his playing, as one says of Mr. 
Humphrey’s singing, ‘‘ How exquisite it is!” at the same 
time making a little inward reservation, the other evening, 
that his technique was not quite what it was when he 
first left Leschetitzky, and at the same time, out of a salon, 
one misses in the men that sort of force, of breadth which 
comes from experience of life, of dash, that one gets al- 
ways with foreign artists, and which we get with Bauer. 
Meanwhile some one has just been telling me of how pop- 
ular Mr. Lockwood was in Florence, of how much Mr. 
Symonds, the great art critic,enjoyed his music and be- 
lieved in his future. 

I was surprised to find how well Miss Lilian Apell, who 
made a début the next week at the Salle Pleyel, played. 
Her numbers were — outside of the stereotyped con- 
cert programme, and besides the great Grieg Sonata, Op. 
7, besides Chopin and Mendelssolin, it comprised Schutt’s 
‘Etude Mignon,” an ‘‘ Intermezzo” by Stojowski, a ‘‘ Ca- 
priccio” by Longo,and Griinfeld’s ‘*‘ Romanze.” She ended 
with the perennial Gottschalk ‘‘ Tremolo,” which showed 
a really remarkable wrist movement. I knew her as a 
very attractive girl. I recognized in her playing the other 
evening the clear, beautiful Leschetitzky touch, surety of 
technique, force, and brilliancy, combined with a great 
deal of temperament. She is going to play in concert in 
America, and, with her charm of presence, I should think 
would be sure to make a success. . 

Lastly, we went in to the Salle Erard to hear Madame 
Emma Eames sing two numbers at a concert given by her 
old friend M. Joseph Hollman, the cellist with whom we 
have so often heard her sing at Mrs. Walden Pell’s. She 
gave us the beautiful ‘‘Ave Maria” from Otello, with which 
she has just had such a tremendous success in Monte Carlo, 
and a “Chanson d’Amour” written by Hollman, accom- 
panied by the author. The house was packed with the 
most brilliant sort of an audience, which gave Madame 
Eames a perfect ovation. She has been studying bard all 
winter with Trabadelo, and her voice has gained immense- 
ly in warmth, flexibility, and power. It’s so long since 
we've heard Madame Emma Eames in Paris, except once 
last spring at Mrs. Pell’s, that there was a sort of electric 
sympathy between her and her friends, ali of whom were 
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there to welcome her back. She looked perfectly charm- 
ing in a simple white silk gown, with a diamond star 
shining just above her beautiful forehead. 

I see from the clever pages of the Chap Book that 
Paris has just decided to appreciate foreign literature; 
and let me say that we are appreciating it to such an ex- 
tent that we are perfectly flooded at the independent the- 
atres with translations of foreign plays. No revivals of 
old English plays, par exemple, but lately the Théatre des 
Poétes has lock us a translation of a very popular Span- 
ish drama, Le Grand Galeoto, by M. José Teche aray As, 
judging from present indications, it is probable that very 
few Americans will ever have the pleasure of hearing 
Spanish drama on its native soil, it is perhaps worth while 
to tell about the Grand Galeoto, which otherwise would 
not be of thrilling interest. Echéyaray, so the improving 
little slips that were circulated through the house on the 
evening of the performance told us, is a celebrated writer 
in his own country, as well as a celebrated engineer, 
mathematician, and former minister. 

It left us, as Sarcey says, a little more cold. Frankly, I 
didn’t sit it through, feeling myself under no personal ob- 
ligation to show in that courtesy at my own expense, 
although if I had felt that that would make up to her in 
any way for the absurd performances of our Senate— 
even greater comedies than the Spanish dramas—I might 
have sacrificed myself. As it was, I took for granted that 
the play, which was originally written, I am told, in beau- 
tiful Shakespearian stanzas, lost immensely by being trans- 
lated.. There was nothing clever, nothing modern, no- 
thing interesting, about the language in which it was told. 
The name is taken from a celebrated passage in Dante, 
and the idea of the play is the modern theory which is 
such a favorite with psychologists—that an idea which 
does not exist can be created and maintained by sugges- 
tion. . For instance, Julian is a very good and estimable 
elderly mun with a beautiful young wife, Theodora. Julian 
also has a young friend, a poet named Ramon, whom he 
has received in his household after the death of Ramon’s 
father. Ramon has never noticed that Theodora is beau- 
tiful; Theodora has never remarked that Ramon is band- 
some. The three live on in beautiful serenity without 
remarking anything, and this would never have been 
disturbed had not the older brother of Julian and his 
wife Mercédes, both of them disagreeable and insuf- 
ferable persons, remarked that Theodora was beautiful 
and Ramon was handsome, and gone to work to suggest 
to Ramon that the two must consequently be in love with 
each other. At this moment I left, leaving to Sarcey to 
tell me the rest in that feuilleton of the Temps which Mr. 
Henry James says it becomes a Parisian habit to unfold 
immediately after unfolding one’s napkin on the day that 
it appears. The end was that the confidence of the hus- 
band was undermined, and he finally believed Ramon and 
Theodora in love with each other at his expense. He 
fights a duel with a grandee of Spain who speaks slighting- 
ly of his wife, is wounded to death, and dying, appears be- 
fore Theodora, whom he finds peacefully stringing pearls in 
the society of Ramon, calling upon the two to avow their 
love. Hedies. **‘ Yes, it’s true that we love,” says Ramon, 
fiercely. “‘Calumny has pushed us into the arms one of the 
other; we are going to love. And let that teach you a les- 
son, Calumny, Galeoto that you are.” Sarcey, who loves a 
play for its workmanship, says that Echégaray shows him- 
self a thorough Latin in the clearness and logic with 
which the piece is written, the manner in which the one 
leading idea is turned and returned until it is absolutely 
impressed on the mind of the spectator. But bien naive 
in its execution is the piece, Sarcey says. 

Speaking of duels, 1 suppose you bave heard of the 
famous one that set all Paris talking in connection with 
Abel Hermant’s play La Meute—how the Prince de Sagan 
challenged the author because he thought the principal 
character was meant for a caricature of himself? The 
night we heard La Meute, the evening after the duel, 
popular sympathy in the foyer was entirely with M. Her- 
mant. ‘If the Prince had chosen to fit the shoe in my 
piece on to himself,” one man said to us, ‘‘ I would never 
have fought with him about that, and I've fought too 
many duels, I think, not to be considered faint-hearted, 
either. But I should have told him in terms less than 
polite that he waslying. And thenI should have fought 
about that.” Duelling is too firmly fixed a habit in Paris- 
ian life ever to be done away with, but what a childish 
sort of thing it seems to an onlooker! I can’t help but 
think of the answer of the French woman, in some un- 
civilized country or other, when some one rushed in to tell 
her, ‘‘ Madame, the cannibals have killed and eaten your 
husband!” ‘What would you have?” said the woman, 
phlegmatically. ‘‘ Each country has its customs!” 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 














FASHIONABLE MATERIALS FOR SUMMER COSTUMES. 


‘+ - display of fabrics for summer costumes this sea- 





son is really marvellous. Ever since New-Year’s day 
there seems to have been an opening in some establishment 
or other of so-called novelty goods; but the woman who 
then bought what she considered a sufficient number of 
gowns to carry her through this summer now finds, to her 
annoyance, that an entirely new lot of goods is displayed, 
more beautiful than any that have been shown at any time. 
——— effects are the very newest, consequently 
grenadine, gauze, net, canvas, étamine, and fabrics of that 
description are shown in great variety. The blending of 
color in these materials is simply marvellous; and as the 
rule is to make them up with silk lining, a still richer ef- 
fect is given. The crépons as we knew them last year 
are no longer in fashion, but the same beauty of weave is 
found in many of the gauzes which apparently have no 
name. Brown shading to green with the unmistakable 
crépon crinkle, and an electric blue with deeper hues scat- 
tered over it in a singular design, look much more like a 
very thin crépon than a grenadine, but are not shown un- 
der the former name. 
The striped canvas cloths have a wonderful beauty of 
coloring and texture,and make up into very smart-looking 
costumes. A golden brown will be striped with a darker 
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brown and perhaps a thread of yellow or red, the stripes 
looking as though they were of velvet or satin; and made 
up over a taffeta silk of a lighter shade of brown, this 
material is far handsomer than silk. By-the-way, this 
pew importation of summer goods explains a little why 
such remarkable bargains in silks have been offered lately. 
Never before in the memory of the oldest inhabitant have 
there been such wonderful silks for sale, and those marked 
down to iess than a dollar were just as effective as what 
were originally sold for two or three dollars a yard. These 
same silks are very fashionable, and there must be ove or 
two at least included in every thorough summer outfit. 
But the latest piece of extravagance is to line the cos- 
tumes with silks that were formerly considered handsome 
enough to make up into reception gowns. The plain 
black canvas made up over and with the changeable taf- 
feta is just now the very latest style. A gown of change- 
able red taffeta has the skirt covered with plain black 
canvas. The skirt is trimmed at each seam with five 
straps of narrow black satin ribbon and tiny gilt buttons. 
The waist of this gown is of the taffeta, not covered with 
the canvas, excepting a few soft folds of it put on the 
front. The sleeves are of the silk covered with the canvas. 
Such a gown is of course expensive, but shows in every 
line good taste. 

There are some wonderfully cheap black grenadines, 
figured and striped, which make up into very satisfactory 
gowns. The reason for their being so cheap is that the 
canvas is more fashionable; but it is not nearly so pretty, 
for there is a harshness even in the handsomest qualities 
which a grenadine does not have. The grenadines must 
also be made up over silk lining. Flowered silks are 
used for this, but are not quite so new as the change- 
able ones, which seem to be peculiarly adapted for this 
purpose. In the changeable silks the blues, the reds, and 
the golden browns are the most effective; but there is 
a certain shade of green which is very much used, and 
which can be a out and given more tone by judicious 
trimming with ribbons of the same shade. 

A curious crinkle grenadine, which has very much the 
look of crépon, has the ground-work of transparent black 
with stripes of tiny Dresden flowers. This is used in mak- 
ing up be handsome reception gowns. Among the 
novelty goods are the most curious weaves, which ure very 
thin, and yet look like the old-fashioned quilted bed. 
spreads, or like matelassé. Black and white is handsome in 
these; but blue and red are combined, as are purple and 
green, and red and pink; and any gown made of the mate- 
rial in the quieter colors requires to be lined with the 
most startling lining, in order to bring it up to that pitch 
of coloring which is demanded by fashion in this age of 
the world. 

The étamines are not so sheer as the canvas, but they 
are delightful goods for summer wear. They are prettiest 
in the plain colors, and there are beautiful shades of blue, 
green, and brown; and while a silk lining adds to the 
beauty of a gown made of this material, it is by no means 
as necessary as in the case of the others. For every- 
day use, for travelling, and even for pretty reception 
gowns, étamine is desirable. Altogether it is one of the 
pleasantest materials of the season, and comes in several 
grades of price. Zibeline is a new material, as is goat's 
hair, which is stiff and wiry, and looks like a very thin 
mohair. The mobairs are much finer than they were last 
year, indeed, have approached very near perfection in 
the silkiness and glossiness of their appearance. They are 
not used—mobhairs, be it understood—for any smart occa- 
sion, but are relegated to hard wear. The goat’s-hair, on 
the contrary, is a very smart material. It comes in all 
the new shades, has a gloss like satin, is transparent 
enough to show the lining, and yet has sufficient stiffness 
to make a good skirt in the present style of flare. Brill. 
iantine, particularly in black, is a favorite material, and 
there are many very pretty desigus to choose from. ‘This 
makes a cool, comfortable gown, and one that wears well. 
On bo account must it be used for the popular coat and 
skirt, but will make up into a tight-fitting gown very 
satisfactorily. Middle-aged women are quite devoted to 
brilliantine, which, they contend, is cool, hangs well, and is 
— durable. 

ot only do the materials cost considerable this year, 
but the trimmings that are combined with them add 
greatly to the expense. The fad of having the body of 
the waist different from the rest of the costume has by no 
means become out of date, but the trouble is that when a 
gown is made in this fashion the material used for the 
body of the waist can cost anywhere from three to twenty- 
five dollars a yard. Most exquisite are the fabrics shown 
for this use—black net appliquéd with white Valenci- 
ennes insertion and colored paillettes, or with jet and steel 
paillettes. The black net foundation for these is newer 
than the black mousseline de soie, while on the white 
mousseline de soie are the same effects secured by the use 
of black lace insertion and jet, silver, or gilt spangles. 
The accordion-pleated style, with three straps of passe- 
menterie laid over it, is still in fashion for these bodices, 
but is not as new as these very gorgeous other fabrics. 
Black and white lace is also used to carry out this fashion ; 
of course it costs much less, but is rather an old style. 

Two costumes of canvas just completed seem worthy of 
notice: one of sage green is made in popular fashion of 
skirt and coat; it is lined throughout with pongee, and the 
big turn-back revers are also faced with the pongee 
The green and the faint tan of the pongee harmonize 
exquisitely, and a dainty addition to the costume is given 
by a very smart silk waist of changeable green taffeta, 
made with a box-pleat in front, and turned-down collar 
points of butter-colored lace. The whole costume is very 
coo] and light, and exceedingly smart. Another one made 
by the same tailor is of black mohair, the very finest 
quality. It also was cut with skirt and jacket, but the 
acket was lined and faced with black silk covered with 

ig bunches of flowers. The effect of this is exceedingly 
novel and most becoming. Using these fancy silks for 
linings and facings, even when they do not show through 
the material of the dress, is the very latest thing, and cer- 
tainly adds oe | to the beauty and finish of the cos- 
tume. And, after all, to repeat what is perhaps too trite, 
a little time and care spent will enable one to find these 
linings at moderate prices. These smal] details of the 
costume are what French people delight in, and what we 
ourselves are gradually finding to be necessary. It is not 
always the money spent in expensive material that shows 
the most, but the thousand and one little points of finish 
which every well-dressed woman strives to attain. 
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N écru pongee gown with 
A brown velvet ribbon has 
the wer part of the skirt 
hirred and strapped with rib 
bons that are caught with knots 
ut the top of the shirring and 
wain above. The smooth-fitting 
bodice has for its principal gar 
niture a large collar of guipure 
lace over white satin, bordered 
with velvet ribbon. The narrow 
belt has a rosette at the front 

A natural écru linen batiste 
for a young girl is made with a 
plain skirt deeply hemmed, and 
s full waist that is gathered 
with a deep heading upon a 
voke of écru batiste embroid 
ered in red lhe puffed elbow 
sleeves are drawn up with a 
ruche and knot of red ribbon, 
umd the collar and belt are of 
ribbon to correspond 

A steel-blue mohair gown 
trimmed with ficelle - colored 
lace has a box pleat on the 
front breadth of the skirt with a 
lace point on it, and a deeper 
half-point on each side in the 
seam. The bodice has a plain 
round back, and front opening 
on an accordion-pleated vest of 
silk to match, with little jacket 
pieces bordered with lace on the 
sides Points of the lace form 
1 short basque below the waist 
lhe sleeves bave lace forearms 
pointed at the wrist, with draped 
puffs above 

Shot blue and tan striped silk 
is the material of the gown Fig 
1 Notched revers of blue vel 
vet caught with large enamelled 
buttous are on the front breadth 


of the skirt The 
elaborate Waist 
takes the form of a 
short jacket reach 
ing the waist in the 
back and sloped 
away at the front 
upon a blue velvet 
vest with a tabbed 
basque resting on 
an under-basque of 
ivory silk. Large 
striped revers are 
overlaid with revers 
of ivory silk Be 
tween the revers is 
a stock-collar with 
full ruff and jabots 
of ivory mousseline 
de soie 

The tan-colored 
étamine gown Fig 
5 has a parrow bor 
der of embroidery 
around the skirt 
and up a short slit 
on the left side. 
The waist has a 
white silk vest with 
embroidery, and at 
the sides are bre- 
telles of black and 
white striped ribbon 
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meeting a deep belt of the same finished with a bow at 


the back 


Fig. 6 is a black moiré cape lined with white satin and 
with white satin vest and revers trimmed with jet. The 
odd little hat accompanying this wrap has a Rembrandt 
crown of black horse-hair, surrounded by a plissé brim of 
white and black mousseline de soie and trimmed with 


white ribbon and yellow roses. 


A more staid-looking wrap, made of black peau de soie 
lined with pinkish-violet silk, has long tab fronts reaching 
to the foot of the skirt, handsomely embroidered in jet. A 
hood-shaped piece embroidered in jet is applied on the 
back. The cape part spreads in a broad double box-pleat 
from the shoulders. A flaring collar of lace and jet frames 
the neck, and the open fronts are connected by jet clasps, 


growing gradually shorter toward the waist. 


Large hat of 


mauve straw, trimmed with ostrich plumes shading from 
pink to violet, dark green velvet band and bow, and black 


aigrette 


Fig. 8 is a cape of black lace mounted over shot silk, with 
ruches of lace about the neck, shoulders, and lower edge. 
Flat loops of jetted satin ribbon fall over the cape, and 
little knots of the ribbon are caughtin the ruches. The flat 
sailor hat is of gray satin straw, with pleated black lace 
and jetted black poppies on the outside, and a bunch of 


pink blossoms under the brim on the side. 


UNBUSINESSLIKE 
TRIFLES. 

\ OMEN complain that men 

consider them unbusiness- 
like. But do not the women 
themselves call forth this crit- 
icism by their carelessness in 
petty money matters? Who 
would not resent the imputation 
that she is ever dishonest? Cer- 
tainly none of us are intention- 
ally so, but many good people 
are criminally careless with re- 
gard to returning borrowed 
money. Large sums could not 
be forgotten, but it is so easy to 
neglect the borrowed dime or 
quarter Women are much 
more negligent in these small 
matters than are men. It may 
be because they have not been 
educated to keep strict account 
of where each penny comes 
from and where it goes. Two 
women take a short trip by rail 
together. The fare is fifty cents. 
One takes out a dollar bill and 
says to her companion: * I have 
the exact change and will pay 
for the tickets. You can hand 
me your share afterwards.” In 
the events of the day the circum- 
stance is forgotten, and days go 
by and the half-dollar is not re- 
turned. The lender would scorn 
to speak of the affair, and it has 
entirely slipped her friend's 
mind, At another time they are 
in a confectioner’s together, and 
the same woman who is already 
fifty cents in debt says: ‘* Mary, 
when you are paying for your 
purchases pay twenty cents for 
my half-pound of candy. It 
will save time and confusion, 
and I have no small change. I 
will settle with you when we 
reach home.” Mary cheerfully 




































pays the amount, 
and her unbusi- 
nesslike friend 
never thinks of 
the twenty cents 
again. This is 
also the woman 
who will write a 
business letter to 
an acquaintance 
requesting an an- 
swer by return 
mail, and will 
never think of en- 
closing a stamp 
fora reply. She 
virtually asks her 
correspondent to 
give her not onl 

the time and wor 

required to write 
the letter, but 
also to make her 
a present of two 
cents. 

These seem lit- 
tle things, but it 
is such trifles that 
win for woman 
the unenviable re- 
putation of care- 
lessness in busi- 
ness affairs. 
































“SHE COULD DO NOTHING; 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
IN THE HOSPITAL. 


N R. GERALD turned his head, but he did not rise. 

He closed his book, keeping his finger between the 
leaves. 

**So you’ve wakened?” he said. 

“Yes. I’ve been dreaming so unpleasantly!” was the 
weary response. Then she added, *‘I don’t know why 
Mrs. Jennings should be so present with me.” 

“Mrs. Jennings? That’s odd. I've just left her. I 
didn’t know she was in town; in fact, I didn’t know any- 
thing about her. She has been to the hospital. There's 
no perceptible difference in Lucian.” Mr. Gerald gave 
this information distinctly. 

“I knew Mrs. Jennings was in town.” It was some 
moments before Judith made this remark. She ascribed 
to her fatigue and anxiety the sudden and curious im- 
portance which the presence of Mrs. Jennings had for 
her. 

“Did you?” Mr. Gerald spoke with the air of one who 
will be very careful not to ask unpleasant questions. 

“Yes. I knew by my dream. It was so insistent and 
so peculiar.” 

**Oh, there’s no accounting for dreams. Mrs. Jennings 
said she saw you and Lucian when you arrived at the 
wharf in the early hours of this morning. She had just 
come in from somewhere by boat. She was in a carriage 
which had stopped a moment on the wharf. You were 
standing by while Lucian was being helped into the am- 
bulance. She was about to speak to you—in fact, had 
left her carriage to do so—when you quickly entered an- 
other carriage and were driven off after the ambulance. 
She learned that Lucian was taken to the H Hospital, 
so she came round this morning. My sister saw her. 
My sister wept in her arms. Are you going to weep in 
Mrs. Jennings’s arms, Judith?” 

Judith shook her head. There was an unreasoning and 
quite unreasonable terror in her heart. She had never 
supposed herself fanciful; but she had suffered a great 
deal of late, and suffering perhaps makes one supersti- 
tious. 

‘* My sister is making much of Mrs. Jennings,” went on 
Mr. Gerald. ‘Ever since Lucian has been grown his 
mother has been arranging matches for him; but the boy 
has gone unharmed among those pitfalls. Are you going 
out?” 

For Judith had now risen and was standing before the 
glass, looking at herself, and trying to bring her mind to 
the face reflected there. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, without turning towards her ques- 
tioner. She glanced down at her tumbled and soiled gown 
of thin stuff which she had worn in the heat the day be- 
fore. Still, she was not really thinking of her gown, and 
her gaze was mechanical; but her husband noted it. 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXTX. 
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THE ATTENDANTS DID EVERYTHING; 


MRS. GERALD- 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 

**T’'ve been to a place where they have such things,” he 
said, ‘‘and ordered a few plain ready-made frocks to be 
sent here for you to choose from. It could be done a 
great deal sooner than we could have anything up from 
Eldridge’s place, you know.” 

‘*How thoughtful of you!” 

Judith’s voice was absent, though she tried to make it 
grateful, for she really was grateful. Mr. Gerald bowed 
in silence. He raised his book and appeared to read. 

It was a half-hour later that Judith came into the room 
in a closely fitting black dress, without a bit of color 
about her. 

Mr. Gerald put down his book and looked critically at 
his wife. His eyes darkened a little as he looked. “ Really, 
Judith,” he said, ‘‘ you can bear any kind of dress.” Then, 
before she could make any reply, he went on: ‘‘I must 
beg your pardon for having bored you by mentioning the 
fact that I love you. Kindly consider the thing unsaid; 
it was an inadvertence on my part. I wish to assure you 
that you need not dread any return to the topic. It is 
quite too ridiculous—not that any man should love you,” 
with a polite smile, ‘‘ but that I should tell you what I 
did. Please forget that sentence; and, above all things, 
don’t fear that I shall be guilty of such an error again. I 
hope you will permit me to accompany you to the hos- 
pital?” 

The two went down the street 
park together. Midway in the path they met Mrs. El- 
dridge. She was leaning on Mrs, Jennings’s arm, and ap- 
peared to be pouring into that lady’s ears a flood of words 
that called tears from her own eyes. Her companion, 
however, maintained more self-possession, but her air was 
one of deep sympathy. 

Judith paused to greet this woman. As she did so the 
particulars of her dream came back to her memory and 
made her manner constrained. 

There was Mrs, Jennings before her, as if she had 
stepped bodily from the dream—that faultlessly gowned 
figure; the light hair, soft and fluffy, on the forehead; the 
gray-green eyes with their thick light lashes; the lips so 
scarlet that in some strange way they seemed the lips of 
a siren that might smile away the heart of a human being. 
Judith, as in her dream, was repelled from this woman 
and drawn to her. 

**T have been telling Mrs. Jennings,” began Mrs. El- 
dridge, ‘‘ how you and Lucian were out in the boat yester- 
day, and how he could not go so far as you wished with- 
out being overcome by that dreadful heat. Of course 
you didn’t mean it, but it turned out so unfortunately— 
so unfortunately! Oh, my poor boy!” 

Mr Gerald’s eyes, narrowed and intent, were fixed on 
the speaker's face. His sister felt them and mentally 
squirmed under them, but she was not going to retract, 
although she knew she had perverted the truth. 

“There were a great many prostrations from heat 
yesterday.” 


and crossed the little 
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BUT SHE COULD KEEP 
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HER WORD TO HIM.” 


It was Mrs. Jennings who spoke, with the air of one 
trying to make the conversational atmosphere more en 
durable; and as she spoke she flashed one look straight 
into Judith’s eyes. That look, so suggestive, so signifi- 
cant, made Judith’s heart shrink in absolute terror. In 
the midst of this emotion she heard her husband's voice 
saying, with great urbanity: 

**My dear Caroline, I wonder where you obtained your 
information concerning Lucian. You know he spends 
days on the water, and yesterday was one of those days.” 

‘* But,” began Mrs. Eldridge, with the maddening per 
sistence of the narrow-minded, ‘‘ you will, I suppose, per 
mit me to have some knowledge of the actions of my own 
son. 

They all smiled—all save the mother, who looked inquir- 
ingly from one to the other, and who finished her exami- 
nation with a deep sigh. 

‘*I’m sure you can't know what I suffer,” she said. 
‘“‘Only a mother could know.” 

Mrs. Jennings turned solicitously towards the speaker. 
Mr. Gerald ceremoniously raised his hat, and then drew 
his wife away. 

‘IT hope you won't think I am very wicked,” he said, 
“if I express to you privately, Judith, my gratitude that 
I am not compelled to live with my sister. Poor El 
dridge!” 

He left his wife at the door of the hospital. Twice a 
day, morning and afternoon, for the next fortnight, Mr. 
Gerald walked here with Judith and saw her enter the 
door. Once within the door, she went straight to the 
room where Lucian lay. The nurse in charge admitted 
her, and she sat down by the bed. She held Lucian’s hot 
hand, she listened to his hurrying words, or sat watching 
him as he slept that lethargic sleep induced by opiates. 
She could do nothing; the attendants did everything; but 
she could keep her word to him, 

He did not know her, for he recognized no one; but it 
soon became evident to the nurses that when this woman, 
who spoke so little, and whose eyes dwelt so upon the 
patient's, face, was sitting by the bed, the tossing and 
moaning and muttering became less constant, less dread- 
ful to see and hear. Sometimes the young man opened 
his eyes, and they rested instantly in that dark. gentle 
gaze that seemed at such moments to envelop him and 
strengthen him. 

Once, lying thus, silently drinking in the soft light 
from Judith’s eyes, Lucian smiled, as a child might smile 
when full of content. He reached out a hot dry hand 
towards her; but before she could take it he drew it back, 
whispering, hoarsely: ‘‘ No, I will not row. We will 
stay here. I never see you alone. No, I tell you, I will 
not row.” 

A few moments later he said, in a louder voice: “ I’m 
glad the oar is gone. And I am too weak to scull.” 

And again, starting up suddenly from a sleep, he called 
out, “ Judith, aren’t you glad we are a good ways from 








land?’ 
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Then he laughed, as he added: ** We may drift 
A man can’t do much with one oar.” 

At such times Judith’s face grew yet more white. 
she listened, and sat resolutely in her place. 

The two nurses who were alternately in charge soon be- 
gan to watch this woman, who came so regularly, and who 
wus not the sick man’s wife nor his sister. Unconsciously 
they grew to like to do little things for her; they allowed 
her to wait upon their patient, being quick to see that she 
wus grateful for the privilege. They fell to talking and 
wondering about her; and Judith, without in the least 
knowing it, drew them to het 

He does rest better when you are here, Mrs. Gerald,’ 
said one of these girls at last. ‘‘1 don’t know why.” 

Judith, in her chair by the bed, looked up into the plea 
sant eyes of the girl who had spoken 

You have such a lovely presence,” said the girl, ‘I 
don't wonder he feels it. But of course I can't explain 
it diffidently 

Nhat is all a fancy,” responded Judith 

Ol no, it isn’t. We've noticed it. We know it’s so 
Indeed, we must be stupid not to know it. And he’s bet- 
ter to-day 

Is he?’ 

Judith started. The blood flowed heavily to her heart, 
leaving her so white that the nurse quickly held a glass of 
water to her lips 

As she stood there the girl in the white cap and trim 
uniform was thinking: * Ob, how lovely she is! Of course 
he loves her. But how mysterious it all is!” 

Judith drank the water. She did not need it, she was 
sure, but the drinking it was a slight occupation for her 
She glanced up at the nurse as she returned the glass 

“Thank you,” she said ‘You see, we had given up 
all hope, and suddenly to be allowed to hope—” 

‘* Yes, | understand,” said the girl, gently. 

And I cannot see that he is any better, Are you sure?” 

“‘Oh yes. I thought so; the temperature, the pulse— 
and the doctor said this morning that he was better. Per- 
haps I ought not to have told you, for if he should have a 
relapse it will be so hard for you to bear it.” 

The nurse spoke the truth. Lucian was better, and he 
bad no relapse. On those days when the east wind swept 
through the city, reviving everything, Lucian began to 
feel life returning to him. But when the salt air gave 
place to the hot south breeze, he lay panting and some 
times delirious on the narrow iron bedstead in the clean, 
bare room. But he was gaining. The doctors predicted 
health for him when the coolness of the fall was estab 
] shed 

Meantime Judith came no more. All the long hours— 
the interminable hours—when Lucian, too weak to sit up, 
still too ill to leave the hospital, lay on the bed or sat bol 
stered up in it, be thought of Judith and longed for her 
He could not be assured by his own memory that she had 
been there. He knew she had, because she had promised 
But he desired intensely to remember her presence, and he 
could not—save indefinitely, as if he had dreamed of her 

His father and mother and sisters visited him every 
day. He stubbornly would not ask them anything about 
Judith 

One evening, after a long, tedious day, during which he 
had waited and listened until every nerve in his frame was 
tingling with frustrated hope and weakness, he turned to 
the nurse who had just entered 

‘*Has any one else been to see me?” he asked, with 
abrupt sharpness, feeling a decided self-approbation be 
cause he did not begin his speech with an oath. 

ae 

“ Man or woman? 

The nurse gave him some medicine. Lucian held the 
glass in his hand while he gazed at the girl with a heavy 
frown on his face 

Woman,” was the reply 

** Name?” 

** Mrs. Gerald 

Ah!’ 

Lucian drank the contents of the glass. Then be turned 
his head aside to hide the tears that suddenly filled his 
eyes and rolled down his cheeks. In his weakness hie 
could have sobbed with gratitude. She had not forgotten 
him. She had come to him. She had kept her word 
Yes, he had been sure she would do that. But it was 
hard that he could not have known when she was with 
him 


But 
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“WE WILL BEAR WITH Each oTrHER?” 


Wuart do you say to spending the winter in the south 
of Europe, Judith?” 

It was the first of October when Mr. Gerald asked this 
question. They were again at his sister's. For some 
reason which Judith could not understand, her husband 
had quite insisted upon staying there the last few months. 

The man was standing by the window. As he spoke he 
moved so that he could see his wife's face with the light 
full upon it. He saw a shadow rise and cloud the whole 
countenance, and he saw, or fancied he saw, the attempt 
which she made to drive away the shadow. 

In these days it was in vain that he tried not to watch 
his wife. The habit had grown upon him, until he could 
not shake it off. But he fancied that he was generally 
successful in concealing what he was doing. 

In a moment Judith looked up at him and smiled 

‘Perhaps it would be very pleasant,” she said; ‘‘ and you 
would like it?” inquiringly 5 

** Like it?” in a little louder tone than was usual with 
him. Then instantly getting himself in hand, he con 
tinued, ‘Oh, as to that, I've been everywhere, and most 
places are all the same—confounded bores.” 

Judith rose quickly to her feet. There was a faint flush 
on her face. She put her hands together; then, apparent 
ly bethinking herself, she dropped them to her side. She 
moved slowly to the table, and touched a book here and 
there upon it. 

‘* What are you thinking?” he asked 

This occupation of watching his wife was one of intense 
interest to the husband. Sometimes he thought he un 
derstood her fully, and the next moment he was quite sure 
he did not understand her in the least. 

Judith turned towards him. She was now resting one 
hand on the table. Her figure was outlined against the 
light—a figure full of grace and power. 

Mr. Gerald noted the tendrils of hair on the forehead; 
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he saw the perpendicular line coming there. He had 
learned to associate that line above the brows with some 
sort of suffering to her, and he began to speculate now, as 
he always did, as to what particular suffering it was at 
this moment. 

**What are you thinking?” he asked again. 

She gazed down at the title of a book. ‘‘ Of the south 
of Europe, naturally,” she answered, calmly. ** Where 
shall it be—Mentoue, or where?” 

Her companion was watching her forehead, where the 
line was deepening; and on the temple nearest him a vein 
was swelling. In the intensity of his gaze he thought be 
could almost see the pulse in that blue vein stirring the 
hair near it. 

Mr. Gerald remained standing with apparent ease. 
“Jove!” he was saying to himself, ‘* but she is made of 
good stuff!” 

He tried to ignore the pang that contracted his heart. 
Sometimes in this constant watch he feared that he might 
become a monomaniac. It was not that he suspected Tt. 
dith of anything but the most high-minded conduct; but 
with every day increased his feverish longing to read her 
very soul, to see every mystery of her being. 

She was his by law. He was thoroughly conscious that 
he was quite irreproachable in his conduct towards her. 
But what were the thoughts and what the sufferings of a 
noble - hearted woman who had married Richard Gerald 
and who loved some one else? 

Mr. Gerald sometimes found himself painfully impa- 
tient for the end of the play. What would the end be? 
There were moments when he had turned suddenly upon 
himself in solitude, and had asked, fiercely, ‘‘ Great God ! 
what will the end be?” But after such a rare and solitary 
outburst he was sure to be more calm, more kind and po- 
lite than usual 

“Can you suggest a place?” he inquired, at last. 
moved a chair near her. ** Please sit down 
me you look tired.” 

“Thank you.” She placed herself in the chair. 
glanced up at him 
asked. 

Mr. Gerald's eyes brightened, though his face remained 
impassive. ‘1 should like that,” he said. ‘* Shall we 
spend the winter there? Or perhaps we might go up the 
Nile?” 

** Please make any arrangements you like,” she said. 
“You know I shall assent.” 

Mr. Gerald’s eyes grew dull again, but his features and 
manner were the same. ‘‘Judith,” be said, ‘I should 
really like to do something to please you.” 

**No one could be more kind,” she said. 
talk like that?” 

** Why, indeed?” 

He drew « chair up in front of her. He sat down in it. 
He leaned forward, his hands loosely clasped between his 
knees. 

**Have you changed your mind about my project of 
getting a divorce on the ground of incompatibility?” He 
asked this question slowly, in an absolutely neutral tone. 

“No. Why should I change it?’ 

* You still refuse?” 

‘I still refuse if you are proposing it on my account.” 
The answer was given promptly and decisively. 

“ Solely on your account,” he rejoined—*‘ sulely to re- 
lease you.’ 

* Then 
more. 
his. 

Mr. Gerald tried to keep the fervent gratitude he felt 
from showing in his face. 

“Mr. Gerald,” she said, ‘‘you know I will not draw 
back from a contract I made with a full knowledge of 
what I was doing. We need not discuss the subject again, 
I hope.” 

“ Certainly not. Still—” 

** Still?” she repeated, questioningly. 

“ Oh, I have nothing to say but the old remark—that I 
want you to be happy.” 

*‘And I—do you not understand that a divorce from 
you would not make me happy? That we cannot undo 
anything in that way?” 

“Then, for the last time, we will bear with each other ?” 

** Fes.” 

Mr. Gerald reached forward and took his wife’s hand. 
He held it a moment; then he raised it,and lightly touched 
his lips to it. As he put the hand down he looked grave- 
ly at her. A pale crimson had risen to her face; in the 
eyes there were tears. But she did not speak. 

It was a week later, and the day before the Geralds 
were to sail. Judith had been with her mother. She had 
bidden them all good-by in the farm-house, and was walk- 
ing back over the cliffs. She was wondering why she felt 
the parting from her mother so little, and she was congrat- 
ulating herself upon the apparent fact that she was grow- 
ing to have less feeling. ‘Since to have feeling is to 
suffer,” she cried, aloud. 

** Judith! Judith!” a shrill voice was calling from below 
the cliff. 

Judith paused. She recognized the voice, and hurried 
down the declivity. There was her mother, with a shaw! 
drawn close about her head. 

‘* I didn’t feel us if I could let you go,” the elder wo- 
man said, in a trembling voice, when her daughter had 
joined her 

* Oh, mother !” 

Judith put her arm over the bent shoulders 
stood a moment in silence. 

** T jest had to call you back,” at length said Mrs. Grover, 

‘and I didn’t have the strength to climb up the path. 
d’ know what is the matter with me, but I feel dretfully 
‘bout your goin’ this time. It was bad ’nough before, but 
now it does seem as if’twas too much for me. Can’t you 
persuade your husband not té&sgo? Can’t you stay some- 
where this side of the ocean ?” 

Judith hesitated. What if it should come about that 
she could stay at home? The thought went like wine 
through her consciousness. Then she put it away from 
her. She had chosen. And her place was with her hus- 
band. And then— As her mind yn es followed 
out some train of thought her eyes changed, and she 
blushed painfully. 

** Mr. Gerald is so kind,” she said, ‘‘that I don’t think I 
ought to say a word against the journey.” 

“Then you won't stay? Jest think ”"—with tremulous 
eagerness—*‘'if you could only be with me this winter! 
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He 
It seems to 
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* Would Algiers bore you?” she 


“Why do you 


I will not be released.” Her voice rang still 
Her eyes, distended, but full of her resolve, met 


The two 
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Oh dear, I feel exactly as if something was going to hap 

n!” 

"le. Grover clung to her daughter, who held her tightly, 
but who did not retreat from the mental position she had 
taken. 

**I s’pose if you jest said the word Mr. Gerald 'd do 
whatever you wanted,” went on the mother. ‘I never 
see a man so thoughtful’s he is; ’n’ he so kind of master- 
ful, ’‘n’—I d’ know what; | can’t make him out. You'll 
stay round in this country, won’t you, Judith? You won't 
go that journey?” 

Judith felt the tears coming to her eyes. She waited 
until she could speak steadily; then she repeated, as ten- 
derly as she could, her refusal. It had been Mr. Gerald’s 
proposition that they should go, and she would go. 

*“Oh dear,” cried Mrs. Grover, “ that’s jest like you! 
You won't never give in!” 

It was useless to argue or explain. Judith felt that her 
very longing to assent, to stay in the old home, was the 
strongest reason why she should refuse to muke any at- 
tempt to do so. She lingered and lingered, saying every- 
thing she could to comfort her mother, her heart sinking 
lower aud lower. 

Finally she said good-by again, and retraced her steps 
up the eliff walk. And the last thing her mother said 
was, “I can’t help it; | do feel just as if something was 
going to happen.” ’ 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


A DAY IN MRS. CLEVELAND'S LIFE. 
See illustrations on pages 414 and 415, Supplement. 


OWEVER unwilling to thrust her personal affairs 
under the eyes of all the world, no woman who be- 
comes the wife of a President of the United States can 
escape the somewhat inquisitive though kindly meant in- 
terest of the American people. They regard her as a part 
of the President—his better part, maybe. And since his 
personal traits fill so large a place in their estimate of his 
fitness for public station, it is natural that they should wish 
to know the mistress of his home, whose sympathy and 
support are the most potent influences in his life outside 
of the chair of state. Of Mrs. Cleveland, probably, more 
than of any of her predecessors in the White House is this 
true. The romance associated with her coming thither, 
almost at her first step from school life into the world; 
her youth, her beauty, her be ges health and high 
spirits; the admirable tact and rare good -nature with 
which she addressed herself to the arduous social duties 
of the place—all contributed to make her a popular idol. 
Even those critics of the President who voiced their dis- 
satisfaction with him most freely in the field of politics 
promptly surrendered to the charms of gracious woman 
hood as personified in his young wife when they crossed 
the threshold of his home. 

It is sometimes asked what Mrs. Cleveland finds to oc 
cupy her time. How does she pass a day? 

First, of course, comes the nine-o'clock breakfast, a lei 
surely function, enjoyed especially because it is almost the 
only hour of the twenty-four during which she has her 
husband strictly to herself. The eldest daughter, little 
Ruth, has now reached such age and dignity as to share 
the society of her parents at this meal. Mrs. Cleveland's 
morning mail is found in the breakfast-room, and there 
she breaks the seals and runs her eye hastily over the 
contents, It isa smaller mail now than it was when she 
first entered the White House, for then she felt a natural 
curiosity to know what messages had been sent her by 
other persons than those within her circle of chosen friends 
This novelty soon wore itself out, and by degrees the let 
ters were sorted according to their externals, and sifted of 
such as bore evidence of coming from outside the group 
of bona fide personal correspondents. The sifting process 
was gradually transferred to other hands than her own, 
till now the letters actually left for her eyes are those the 
superscriptions of which have passed the trained scrutiny 
of the little staff of secretaries in the executive office. 
The stale trick of marking an envelope ‘‘ Personal” de- 
ceives no one. It is the familiar handwriting which tells 
the story, not the style of stationery or the mode of ad- 
dress. 

So large is the volume of material which comes with 
each mail from north, south, east, and west addressed to 
Mrs. Cleveland, that it has been found necessary to divide 
into classes those letters which appear deserving of any 
notice whatever. First in this category come the requests 
for charity, in numberless forms. Appeals for money are 
abundant, of course. Next come calls for food and cloth- 
ing. Then come demands that she will make an apron 
for a fair in Podunk, or dress a doll for a church exhibi- 
tion at Smithville. Perhaps the funniest of the begging 
letters are those which crave the gift of a baby-carriage; 
they are usually accompanied by a clipping or copied 
quotation from an obscure local newspaper, in which an 
imaginative contributor describes the Clevelands as re- 
ceiving a car-load of little carriages as presents from in- 
ventors and manufacturers all over the country directly 
after the birth of each child. As a matter of fact no such 
presents have ever come to them; but the fancy of the 
average Washington letter-writer runs riot on occasion, 
and represents as a real happening what might have oc- 
curred if the whole guild of American carriage-makers had 
let themselves loose in search of a great advertisement. 

A second class of letters are those in which Mrs. Cleve- 
land is besought to use her influence with the President 
to procure offices or other political favors for somebody 
in whom the writers are interested. Even the wives of 
prominent Congressmen have been known to bespeak in 
this way the interference of the President to obtain cov- 
eted committee assignments for their husbands in one or 
the other legislative chamber. 

To the third class belong letters asking the use of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s name as a patroness for some enterprise, as a 
subscriber for a book, or as subject of a dedicatory para- 

raph. 
’ In a fourth class are grouped the conventional engraved 
invitations to take part in some festivity—a wedding, a 
reception, a christening. a birthday party, the anniversary 
of a society, the laying of a corner-stone. 

The almost unbroken rule in all these cases is for one 
of the executive clerks to write a stereotyped form of an- 
swer, consisting of a polite acknowledgment and a decli- 
nation. Here and there a missive will have some dis 
tinctive feature which causes it to be set apart from the 
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rest and brought to Mrs. Cleveland's notice when she re- 
tires from the breakfast-room and seats herself at her 
desk. A request that she will allow herself to be named 
as godmother for some budding genius of a new genera- 
tion is rarely refused, an autograph is given where the 
circumstances warrant the belief that the courtesy will 
not be abused, and on rare—very rare—occasions a pho- 
tograph is added.. Now and then, at long intervals, one 
of the other requests receives a favorable response; but 
when the sedighent is ungracious enough to share the 
news of his success with the public, the result is such a 
deluge of appeals and demands from chronic mendicants 
that the kindly feeling which prompted the experiment is 
turned to disgust, and the lesson costs the next thousand 
supplicants a prompt denial of their prayers. 

As an example of the use to which even the declination 
of an invitation may be put,a single instance may be 
cited. From a social climber of the most self-obtrusive 
and offensive type, who had been eagerly bent for years 
on obtaining some personal recognition from the Presi- 
dent’s family, came one day a card for the wedding recep- 
tion of his daughter. The stereotyped response was sent 
by one of the clerks, expressing the regret of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland that they would be ugable to 
attend. The morning newspapers on the day fMllowing 
the affair contained a full account of all that took place, 
ending with a list of distinguished guests; and the re- 
corded procession of generals and commodores and judges 
wound up with the announcement that ‘‘ President and 
Mrs, Cleveland were to have honored the occasion with 
their presence, but at the last moment were unavoidably 
prevented and obliged to send their regrets.” 

Of the class of communications which are no longer 
shown Mrs. Cleveland under any circumstances, but are 
destroyed by the clerks at once, are those proffering medi- 
cal advice; letters from malicious persons, or those of un 
sound mind, containing threats or scurrility; and petitions 
for release coming from convicts and inmates of asylums. 

(Continued on page 415.) 


DAINTY SUMMER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 404 

7 XCEEDINGLY pretty this year are the organdies 

4 ani muslins, and for girls particularly there is a 
wide choice 

For a graduating gown an extremely pretty design 
is made up of lace-striped organdie and plain India mull 
The outer skirt is mounted over a thin lawn under-skirt. 
The edge of the front breadth is trimmed with three rows 
of Valenciennes insertion and a ruffle of Valenciennes lace 

-in all about three inches wide. At the foot of the skirt 
is a five-inch ruffle of organdie headed with a tiny bead- 
ing. The under-skirt of lawn has a lace-edged ruffle the 
same depth as the one on the skirt. The back of the skirt 
is gathered into about three and a half inches. The back 
of the waist is simply gathered under the belt, the ribbon 
of which is sewed into the under-arm seam about half- 
way down, from there is crossed to the back and drawn 
round in front, where itis fastened into a loosely tied bow. 
The waist in front is made of plain mull, as is also the 
lower puff of the sleeve. ‘The waist is set on a gathered 
yoke of the same, with bands of narrow Valenciennes lace. 
It hangs over in a pretty, loose fashion, but so that the 
lines of the figure are not hidden. Narrow edgings of 
Valenciennes lace and white satin ribbon bows are the 
trimmings. 

Another graduating dress which is much simpler is 
also of white organdie trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
The body is made with a round yoke, and a full ruf- 
fle trimmed with three rows of Valenciennes lace. The 
sleeves have bands of the lace, and’ the skirt is edged 
with a ruffle trimmed with Valenciennes. It is made with 
a white lawn skirt, but can be worn equally well over any 
other color 

A white dotted Swiss which is exceedingly dressy is 
made up over white taffeta. The seams are all marked 
with insertion of Vaienciennes lace, which shows the sheen 
of the silk through very prettily. The waist is shirred on 
the shoulders and hangs in blouse fashion over the belr, 
while the sides and back fit more snugly. A V-shaped 
piece of Valenciennes insertion is let in at the throat un- 
der a high stock -collar of ribbon, while the sleeves are 
finished with ruffles of Valenciennes. 

A pretty figured cotton lawn of écru with narrow blue 
zigzag stripes is trimmed with bands of grass-linen em- 
broidery and tucks of the material of the gown, while 
cadet-blue satin ribbon for neck, belt, and sleeves are ex- 
ceedingly smart. The waist is fastened at the under-arm 
seam. 

A dainty little frock is of grass linen, the skirt quite 
plain; the body of the waist,which is cut in blouse fashion 
and has a deep collar, is of embroidered grass linen. The 
sleeves have a puff at the upper part, while the lower part 
is gathered both on the inner and outer seams. 

A very sheer grass linen is made up in odd but exceed- 
ingly smart fashion. The entire waist is made in tucks, 
with narrow velvet ribbon between the tucks. This makes 
a sort of cuirass-shaped body, and the tucks extend cut 
in winglike extensions over the shoulders. There is ap- 
parently no fastening to this gown, so cleverly are the 
hooks and eyes concealed, which are on the shoulder and 
under the left arm. The collar and cuffs are formed of 
the tucks and velvet ribbon like the body, but the sleeves 
are of plain grass linen. They are puffed, and the fulness 
is taken in at the front by two clusters of fine pleats in 
the inner seam. The cravat and belt for this are of tan- 
colored ribbon. The skirt is lined with white lawn and 
is bordered with three narrow rows of black velvet rib- 
bon, set about six inches above the edge. 

A figured organdie that is dressy enough to wear on a 
summer evening is of terra-cotta pink covered with a 
design of Chinese primroses with pale green twigs and 
tiny black dots. This is made with a yoke of lace, with 
a band of the same down the front, finished on either 
side by jabot ruffles. At the back the ruffle is sewed to- 
gether in points and forms two butterflylike wings, which 
hang down from the shoulder. Two bows of pink satin 
ribbon are on the shoulders. The back of the waist is laid 
in fine pleats, which entirely hide the fastening. There 
are bishop sleeves, which reach a little below the elbow 
and have a full ruffle of lace. These sleeves are made 
with two linings, the under one half tight; the other is 
cut the same shape aud is gathered with the organdie. 
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The skirt of this frock is edged with a notched flounce of 
organdie trimmed with slightly gathered lace. Three rows 
of lace insertion are let in above the flounce and follow 
the points, about four inches apart. 

A gown of striped organdie with white figured Empire 
wreaths is made up over blue taffeta. The skirt is trimmed 
with a ruche, and the silk skirt beneath is edged with two 
pinked flounces. The blouse-waist is closed under the 
arm, and front and back are alike. The large sleeves, 
which droop down over the elbow, are very full, having 
twelve shirred tucks about one and a quarter inches deep. 
A neck-band and belt of currant-red velvet complete this 
gown. 

An exceedingly pretty gingham is of lettuce green with 
a stripe of white embroidery. There is a fichu of white 
organdie trimmed with Valenciennes ruffles. The sleeves 
have ruffles of the lace and organdie. The skirt is un- 
trimmed. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


L* any one supposes that New York girls are not good 
walkers, he is much mistaken. Although many of 
them do indulge in street cars and hansom cabs far oftener 
than is good for their health, with the excuse that “ they 
are in too much of a hurry to walk,” there are others who 
love to walk, and it is of these we shall tell. Again the 
ever-popular club is on the tapis, and a number of young 
girls who have recently formed one for walking are taking 
charming excursions in the neighborhood of the city. 
The members of this club, which is composed of both 
men and girls, meet every Saturday afternoon about 
three o'clock and take some long walk in the outskirts of 
town. If they have an excursion in prospect they meet 
earlier in the day. A trip of this kind is planned for the 
near future. They intend crossing the Fort Lee Ferry 
and taking a walk on the Jersey side along the Hudsop. 
A walk recently taken was from the residence of one of 
the members in Seventy-second Street, through Central 
Park, along the Riverside Drive to Claremont, where they 
had afternoon tea, returning in the cars. Some of the 
girls, who evidently belong to the class who have given 
our English cousins the impression that Americans are 
not lovers of exercise, were found getting into the cross- 
town Seventy-second Street stages to ride through the Park 
and meet their companions on Riverside Drive. But 
they were detected in their little plan, and did not get the 
credit for walking all the way, as they wished. 

Some young people anxious to have a last opportunity 
of meeting socially before the season breaks up formed 
the idea of giving a progressive dinner party. It is not 
an entirely new )</za, but when such a dinner as was given 
the other evening is well managed, and the — young 
people are brought together, it works admirably and is 
most amusing. A progressive dinner party, to one who 
does not know, sounds very queer. It suggests progress 
in cooking—being asked to partake of progressive dishes, 
if so they may be called. But in this case it was the 
men who progressed (not the girls: they are progressing 
fast enough). So, to begin with, the invitations were sent 
out as to any ordinary dinner party, only with ‘‘ Progres- 
sive Dinner ” written in one corner. The usual card given 
to each man as he enters the house, designating whom he 
is to take in, was the same as at any other dinner party. 
Dinner was served at eight o'clock. At the end of every 
course each man changed his seat to the one on the other 
side of his companion, it being so arranged that he would 
return at the end of the dinner to the girl whom he took in. 
It was great fun, and although it did not give much time 
for talk, still they had an opportunity for variety in con- 
versation, and every one seemed to enjoy it immensely. 
The young hostess, having excellent taste, besides a deal 
of talent for drawing, had made out especially pretty 
menus and dinner cards, each one with a little sketch and 
appropriate verse. She also took the entire decoration of 
the table in her own hands, and it did her credit. Spring 
flowers were used instead of the conventional roses, and 
there were lilacs, buttercups, arbutus, all in profusion, 
with candle shades of white chiffon and silk. This din- 
ner was given in a private house, but similar dinners have 
been given at Sherry’s on a much larger scale—small ta- 
bles for four or six—and a dance afterwards. The girls 
seemed to prefer the informality of the smaller one. It 
is too late in the season to be formal. 

An enterprising and philanthropic girl has shown her 
good feeling in giving the sick and poor no end of plea- 
sure through the medium of flowers. Knowing that, 
like herself, there were numbers of young girls whose 
parents have large country places in the neighborhood of 
the city where flowers grow in profusion, and no one there 
at this season but the gardeners to enjoy them, she has 
formed a flower guild. Her girl friends were only too 
glad to join her, and they now have taken a room where, 
once a week, they meet to distribute the flowers among 
the hospitals, city missions, and the poor and sick in 
tenements. Huge hampers of flowers are sent in from 
the country; the girls spend the morning in making them 
up into bunches and filling boxes with them, and then 
carry them themselves to the different places. How much 
sunshine they take with them is needless to say. No one 
can accuse the fashionable society girl of New York of 
having no heart. 









ANSWERS TOs" 
CORRESPONDENTS~& 
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Camei®.—Where both a hushand and wife have a family crest or 
coat of arms it is customary for the wife to nee the one belonging to 
her husband's family in preference to her own; if she prefers to do 80, 
she may with propriety use the h...er on her own correspondence paper, 
ete. In acknowledging a toast which is drank in his honor, a gentle- 
man should rise and bow; a lady under the same circumstances re- 
mains seated, acknowledging only with a bow the courtesy shown her ; 
in either case the person whose health isedrunk does not drink with 
the others, The envelope containing a letter or note which is carried 
to its destination by a friend of the writer should never be sealed, and 
should have written in one corner, “ kindness of,” etc. When a va- 
riety of wines is served at a dinner they follow in this order: Sey 
with the oysters, Rhine wine with the soup, sauterne with the fis’ 
and entrées, champagne with the substantial course, Burgundy with 
the game, and cordials with the coffee. A cocktail is not a custom- 
- ature of a dinner where both ladies and gentlemen are present ; 
where it is served at a stag dinner, it is to the gentlemen 
in small glasees on a salver just before the meal is announced. A 
Spanish or Scotch woodenck is a piece of toast with scrambled eggs 
aud anchovies, the anchovy paste being either spread on the toast and 
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the poured over it, or beaten up with the when they are 
cooking. The hotel mentioned is one of the best New York hotels. 
You can easily ascertain the of rooms and board at any hotel by 
writing for the information desired, stating your requirements, There 
is no one of the large clabs in New York that can be said to stand at 
sh either as regards the social standing of its bers or other- 
w 





A. B. C. Sunsoniven.—In acknowledging an invitation for a recep- 
tion and dance sent in the name of a married couple with the card of 
their daughter enclosed, a lady should vend two of ber visiting-cards 
on the @ay of the entertainment if unable to attend, and a gentieman 
three cards in an envelope addressed as follows : 


Mr. and Mre, Alfred Brown 
iss Brown 
etc. 


A married lady sends two of her own and three of her husband's cards. 
The d "s card Jored in the invitation signifies that she is to 
receive with her parents and take an equal part in the entertainment, 
and in making au after-call a guest should ask and leave a card for the 
daughter as well as the hostess. The Secretary of the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America is Mra William Reed, of Baltimore; 
by writing to her you can fiud out who is the secretary for the chapter 
of any particular State, Other information as to qualifications for 
membership, etc., you will find in an article called Patriotic Sister- 
hoods, in Bazan Nos. 4 and 6 of last year's volume. In attending 
chareh, a lady should be dressed as quietly and inconspicaously as pos- 
sible in a street cortume. A black satin skirt with light silk waist 
would be rather overdress for such an occasion, and something less 
elaborate is in better Laste. 

Kose Marie I.—It is the custom for a bride to give her bridemaids 
and maid of honor some little token before the weading, usually some- 
thing that they will be able to wear at the ceremony, such as a brace- 
let, pin, comb, or, what is at present the most fashionable thing for 
wench a gift, a pretty, light fan. ‘There is no especial form to be ob- 
served in presenting these gifts, the best time, as yon suggest, being 
at a luncheon that the bride may give to her attendants, where they 
find the bridal presents at their places at table. At such a luncheon 
given in June the following menu would be suitable: clams on the 
half-shell, bouillon, fried smelts with sauce tartare and brown-bread 
sandwiches, omelette with mushrooms, broiled spring chicken with po- 
tatoes and pease, lettuce with tomatoes and mayonnaise dressing, 
strawberries and ice-cream, bonbons and coffee. A wedding recep- 
tion usually begins half an hour after the church ceremony ; when the 
latter takes places at three o'clock, the reception cards would read from 
balf past three until five o'elock, thus giving the bridal party plenty of 
time to get home from the church aud be in readiness to receive friends 
when they appear after the ceremony. 

Oxy Sunsorisen.—Dinner kuives may be either steel or plated silver, 
with silver, ivory, or pearl handles, the silver being at present the mprt 
fasiionable for all the substantial courses; for the fish course, alse, 
where knives are used, they must be all silver, but the fruit knives may 
be either silver or pearl handled. Cold desserts, such as cold puddings, 
preserves, etc., are served in cut or fancy glares dishes, hot desserts in 
silver dishes. In entertaining, it is prefernble to have the waiter or 
waitress pass the dessert course as well as the other courses, a dessert 
plate being set before each person immediately before the course is 
served; at the family and informal dinner the mistress of the house 
may help to the dessert, the waiter setting before her one plate as he 
removes the plate she has filled. The correct costume for a waiter tu 
wear in the afternoon when opening the door, and when waiting at 
the table in the evening at dinner, is a dress suit with white tie, or a 
livery; in the morning he may wear morning cortume of black trou- 
sers, rhort alpaca jacket, and white shirt and white tie, Bread-and- 
butter plates are pot used at dinner unless butter is served, which is 
entirely a matter of individual preference at the family dinner or in 
informal entertaining; at a formal dinner party butter is never seen. 
At thé dinner table a roll or thickly cut slice of bread is placed by the 
waiter in the napkin just before the dinner is announced. 

as. D. 8.—-It is not neceseary for a person in bereavement to answer 
letters of condolence at once, but such letters should be acknowledged 
later by a note in which thanks are expressed for the sympathy given 
in the time of affliction. Cards left turmally on the mourner need no 
acknowledgment. 

Improwante.—It would certainly be courteous and correct for you to 
call on the bride who invited you and your husband to her wedding, 
although before her wedding you did not exchange visits with her. 
Sach a call should be made witiin a month after the bride returns 
from her wedding journey. 

Ktontn.—A wedding invitation demands no acknowledgment, unless 
an answer is requested, until the day of the function, when the people 
receiving invitations and unable to attend should send visiting-cards 
to the parents of the bride, or the person giving the wedding. In at- 
tending, a person leaves cards. 

A New Sonsoxntsen.—It is not necesrary for an acknowledgment to 
be sent in answer to an invitation to a wedding reception or a recep- 
tion of any kind unless in the invitation an answer is requested, when 
the acceptance or regret should be worded in the same tormula as the 
invitation ; otherwise visiting-cards sent on the day it takes place by 
a person unable to be present are sufficient acknowledgment of the 
invitation received. See “ Reference-Books for Women ” at the end of 
this department. 

W. C.—At an afternoon tea or “‘ At Home” the ladies receiving wear 
high-necked light and becoming house dresses, with light gloves ; the 
ladies who are calling wear walking or reception costumes, bonnets or 
hats, and of course gloves. Before sending out her carde for such an 
entertainment, a hosters should return all the visits she owes, and call 
on any one she wishes to ask to her entertainment with whom she 
has not previously exchanged visits, Unless the affair is a regular 
formal reception which demands an after-call, the hostess will owe 
all the ladies who call on her at the tea a return call, which need not 
be made for a month or two. All calling at an ‘*At Home” or tea 
should leave visiting-cards in the entrance-hall, and thore receiving in- 
vitations and unable to attend should send cards on the day, and, as 
soon as possible after the entertainment, call on the hostess, In an 
article called “‘A Lady's ‘ At Home’ Day,” in Bazar of November 80th 
last, you will find other suggestions in regard to giving such an enter- 
tainment. 

M. A. H.—For the portidres between a parlor and hall where the 
coloring in the parlor is dark écru, a light shade of wood - brown 
double-faced velours or velveteen or cordurey would be good, finished 
with a heavy silk cord around the edges, ond ban from a pole which 
is slipped through a deep hem in the portiéres rather than from rings. 
If the materials mentioned are too expensive, tapestry would answer, 
or one of the cotton and silk brocacdes ; cotton crépe would be too thin 
for such portiéres, and would wear badly. Send to one of the leading 
furnishing stores in any of the big cities for samples, and make your 
choice from a good assortment of the materials, 

B. A. L.—A card party would be the best kind of an entertainment 
to give to the one referred to, and it ix at present one of the most 
popular and fashionable ways for a hostess to show hospitality. Pretty 
score cards should be provided, and some progressive or other game 
played for prizes. If the members of the “ circle” do not care to play 
cards, have a fagot or as evening, When each person must 
come prepared to tell a story that is humorous or otherwise, and to the 
age voted on by the majority as telling the best story a prize must 

»e given. The refreshments may be served at the tables where the 
games were played, or at one large table spread in the dining-room, 
around which the guests may ipformally take their seats after the play 
is over. A good simple menu would be bouillon, chicken or lobster 
~~ with brown- bread sandwiches, ice-cream, cake, candies, and 
cofiee, 
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REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, 


By Olive 


By Christine Terhune Her- 


By Christine Terhune Herrick. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. l6mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agues Bailey Ormsbee, 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Jolin 

Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 


By Mary F. Hen- 
dereon. Illustrated, 


12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
Pusissuey uy HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 
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A YOUNG COUPLE. 


he ENTY-FOUR hours after writing her notes of in- 

vitation to a dinner two weeks distant, Mrs. Frank 
Watts sat in contemplation, not altogether blissful, of the 
answers they had evoked. 

To begin with, Mrs. Carruthers, the star of fashion, for 
whom more important people than Frank and Edie Watts 
were accustomed to set snares in vain, had accepted! 
Edith'’s conviction that the great lady would regret, that 
the invitation would only go to swell the numbers in her 
secretary's hands for response in the negative, had sus- 
tained the young wife in making her audacious overture. 
For no matter what the antecedent relations of employed 
or employer between the family of Mrs. Carruthers and 
her own, Edith had worldly wisdom enough to know that 
the tables were now permanently turned. The Carrutherses 
were among the princes of American finance. Their es- 
tablishment, maintained with a stately elegance in which 
good taste had fullest sway, challenged the admiration of 
those experienced in the best dwellings of the world. The 
very idea of the widow of the recent chief of the Car- 
ruthers firm being seated in one of the mahogany rush- 
bottomed dining-chairs Edith and Frank had proudly 
bought at a cheap emporium for the sum of $6 73 apiece, 
when similar ones in a more fashionable place were claim- 
ing $10, was depressing. Edith had a vision of the table 
with all its leaves in, and Mrs. Carruthers squeezed into 
the corner on Frank’s right, where it was next to impos- 
sible for a servant to get around without drawing in his 
diaphragm. How could Mrs. Carruthers bear having her 
chair jostled? Suppose—oh, horror!—a stream of gravy 
should be allowed to percolate down her broad back, 
which the maid nightly laced into a bodice so tight as to 
be a wonder to the community, leaving exposed an ex- 
panse of shoulder that would have been a fortune to the 
tattooer of Mr. Meeson’s will! What if Susan, deposed 
from her duties as butler to officiate as lady’s-maid, should, 
in removing the lady’s cloak, be suddenly struck blind 
by the flash of Mrs. Carruthers’s jewels, and permit her- 
self to gape? Then Edith had a feminine conviction that 
Susan would never remember to untie the waist ribbons 
of an evening cloak, but would leave the guest to perform 
that office for herself. And as to removing fur overboots, 
Mrs. Carruthers or any one might remain stockstill for 
a century with her foot extended before it would occur 
to Susan what was required. While the adjustment of 
the back folds of a skirt, the pulling out of crushed 
sleeves, the deft securing with a hair-pin of stray hairs 
in the coiffure—as well expect an original ode in Latin 
from the gauche handmaid at fifteen dollars a month! 
Mrs. Leigh, ‘‘a jolly soul,” as Frank had said, would 
understand and make allowance for the maid’s deficien- 
cies. Neither would Mrs. Bob Stryker prove a formidable 
judge. But Mrs. Carruthers, solemn, silent, grand! Her 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
coming put the whole affair on a strained footing, of 
which the first adumbration was the impossibility of 
having Susan to take off the ladies’ wraps. Edith thought 
of asking the loan of a maid from her mamma, but dis- 
missed the idea, remembering that Mrs. Allonby and her 
unmarried daughter were then in a transition state of exist- 
ence in the family mansion, their service shared between 
the care-taker and old Maria, an ex-servant always called 
in on a pinch. 

Mrs. Allonby and Julia, arriving at that moment, brought 
in a measure healing upon their wings. 

**Don’t let it worry you for a moment, darling,” ex- 
claimed the mother. ‘‘Why, I have just the thing for 
you. Mrs. Luther Meredith asked me yesterday, at lunch- 
eon, whether I knew of a place for her maid, who, by 
good fortune, was once housemaid at Florence Carruth 
ers’s, and learned how to do things—dressing hair and 
all—from Mrs. Carruthers’s French woman.” 

** But I don’t want to hire a lady’s-maid, mamma,” said 
Edith. 

‘‘Not permanently, silly child, of course; though, with 
your looks and accomplishments, and the start you had 
in life, you might have expected that, I should think. 
While she is out of place, this woman Hutchings would 
come to you for a few days, I’m sure, and would help in 
all sorts of ways. Mrs. Meredith says she is a must supe- 
rior person, and has been in none but the best places since 
she left the Carrutherses, five years ago. What difference 
would a matter of ten dollars or so make to hire her for a 
week, in consideration of the comfort you would have? 
The Merediths sail next Saturday, and 1l’m convinced 
Hutchings would come to you then.” 

**But I am a little afraid such a superior person would 
not hit it off with Susan and Mary, mamma,” pleaded 
Edith. 

**Oh, if you persist in making objections,” returned her 
mother, ‘I have nothing more to say.” 

** You are the better judge, mother dear,” exclaimed the 
young wife. 

‘*And Hutchings could put in her time refashioning 
your pink satin. You have worn it so many times this 
winter, I should have it covered with pink crépe as a sort 
of demi-toilette in summer. The sort of demi-toilette it 
would be quite proper for you to wear at your own little 
dinner, however, draping the low bodice with scarfs, and 
perhaps putting in fresh satin sleeves—sleeves are already 
cut differently since you had yours made. Why, I de- 
clare, having Hutchings will be a real economy!” 

**T had intended to wear the pink as it is, mamma,” 
murmured Edith, remembering that Frank had said in 
this gown she looked like a rose of June. ‘‘ And as we 
are going nowhere in particular this summer, I don’t need 
a demi-toilette as fine as that would be.” 

‘*There is a streak of obstinacy about you, Edith, that 
reminds me of your father,” said Mrs. Allonby, sharply. 
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“Of course, if you really think I had better have a 
fresh gown—” 

‘“‘T think—what does it matter what I think? Every- 
body knows my life has been given up to planning for 
your welfare, child—” 

“It shall be as you say, mamma. Don’t be vexed with 
me. Tell me what I am to do for more forks and glasses 
and china.” 

‘* Porter, of course. I believe he would send you guests 
out of the Social Register if you asked him. My silver, 
as you know, is all locked up in the Safety Vaults. Liv 
ing as Julia and I do, never knowing at what moment we 
may be called upon to go back to Europe—for really the 
scale of prices is above me in America— But see here, 
Edie; that dining-table of yours is a péor cheap thing, ut 
terly unsuited to your uncle Julian’s beautiful old Empire 
sideboard. It offends me every time I come into the room. 
Why not sell it at auction, and buy another in the ‘same 
way? I know a delightful place in Fifth Avenue, where 
you can drop in and sit upon carpet chairs and see such 
bargains knocked down to bidders—the quietest place; no 
noise, no confusion—and there’s a sale on now. You and 
I might look in this afternoon and see if they haven't an 
old mahogany dining-table on the list. They get them 
out of decayed old Southern families, I am told. Some 
quite too delicious bits I’ve seen there, and Mrs. Meredith 
got a corner cabinet last week that was a perfect give 
away—ridiculously cheap.” 

‘‘Our table is rather a poor little affair,” said Edith, 
looking discontentedly at it through ‘the open folding 
doors, 

‘‘Fancy setting Mrs. Carruthers down to a table like 
that! The chairs, I suppose, will have to do—but, oh, 
Edie dear, you should have a screen before the pantry 
door!” 

‘* Where is the money coming from to buy it, mother?” 
asked Edith. 

‘**Didn’t Frank say he had had a windfall? But even if 
you feel poor after paying the difference between the tables, 
i have a beautiful scheme. You will say, when you hear 
it, that I am full of devices; but Mrs. Meredith happened 
to mention to me yesterday that she was doing over her 
dining-room in old tapestries this summer, and would have 
to sell all her present furniture for what it would fetch, 
as the new room is to be in old-oak. Now, I happen to 
know, she has a delightful twofold Chippendale screen in 
mahogany with leather panels; a quaint thing she picked 
up in London at a bric-i-brac shop, just the size for a tiny 
room like yours. She is, between ourselves, one of those 
ridiculous New York women who forever want to be 
changing the style of théir houses, and as I am quite sure 
she is living beyond her means, why not find out what she 
would sell that for? You can pay her at any time; she is 
always in need of cash. In fact, I may as well tel! you, I 
thouglit of this when I lunched there yesterday, and when 








she was bewailing having to sell her things at so much less 
than she gave for them, I, in a roundubout way, asked if 
she would like to part with the screen to some one who 
would make her wait for the money. Archly, you know. 
Aad she answered me in the same way—‘ Yes, indeed; it 
la cost seventy-five dollars, and she would sell it for balf- 
, terms at the convenience of the customer.’ So we left 
it that way, only I know | could get it for you; and you 
kuow, my dearest, how | dislike w lose an opportunity 
t mt would benefit my child. Why, what a grave little 
fave! 

‘[ will speak to Frank about the screen, mother,” said 
Idith, upon whom the opening vista of necessaries entailed 
hy her venture in evtertaining was beginning to leave its 
mark 

Do so, darling. I would never have a young wife act 
without ber husband's knowledge. And | am sure when 
you tell how wonderful a chance this is, he will see that 
you ought not to lose it. But all this time I have not 
heard who has accepted. To think your first answer 
should have been from Florence Carruthers! It almost 
makes me believe that woman has a lingering sense of 
what her family owes to yours. All said, ber coming will 
give a cachet to your dinver, and I'm glad she behaved so 
proper ly 

lam frightened to death,” exclaimed Edith. 
80 dull, she will be a wet blanket,” 

“ Never mind; the benefit will be hereafter,” began her 
mother, when Susan came in with a note. 

Good gracious!” cried Edith, after reading it. ‘* This 
is the last straw that breaks the camel's back. Cousin 
Clarissa, who refused yesterday, writes to say she is disen- 
gaged for the fifteenth, after all, and as we are near rela- 
tives, and the affair is of course informal, she will be glad 
to join in our little dinner, as desired.” 

** She, too, is a sugar-coated pill,” answered Mrs. Allon- 
by, comfortably. 

But, mamma, you don’t understand. 
would stop playing on the piano. I can hardly hear my- 
self think.) We tried the chairs at the table, and to save 
our lives can only get in ten, leaving any room for the ser- 
vants to pass around; and Frank, finding Clarissa couldn't 
come, did not ask the other man we expected to invite. 
We were all right then, for, with Mrs. Carruthers, the two 
Strykers, old Delmain, the Egerton Leighs, and Tom 
Clyde and his flancée, we were just the right number 
And now we have eleven, and must have twelve; and if 
we have twelve, can't possibly seat them. Ob, mother, 
can't we write to Clarissa that our number is made up?” 

‘* Never /” almost shrieked Mrs. Allonby. ‘‘ When, I 
may say, she is your and Julia’s sole hope in the matter of 
future fortune. Offend any one rather than Clarissa Jen- 
nings, your poor father used to say; and her temper, as 
you know, is something dreadful. Julia, those everlasting 
variatious of yours are driving Edie and me mad. If you 
can't be of any use to me and your sister in an emergency 
like this, at least try not to make yourself unpleasant.” 

“ Yes, mamma,” Waid the long-suffering Julia, arising 
from the piano-stool. 

‘“‘Juley knows I love to hear her play at ordinary 
times,” said Edith, her heart smiting her. ‘‘ But some- 
how this dinner in the air has affected everybody. Do 
you know, mamma, Mary, when she heard we were to 
have such fine doings, had the effrontery to tell me she 
must be asking twenty dollars a month if she staid. I 
wanted to tell her to go upon the spot. And she and 
Susan have just had a dreadful row, because Susan taunt- 
ed her with not being good enough to cook for ‘the 
quality’ that we've invited. And Susan wound up the 
debate by wrecking my lovely Haviland milk-jug. When 
I went into the kitchen to see what had happened, there 
was the butcher-boy, with his basket, grinning at the two, 
and he included me in the grin, quite pleasantly, until I 
ordered him out. It hasn’t been a pleasant morning, has 
it? 


** She is 


(I wish Julia 


That same afternoon Mrs. Allonby, who had stopped to 
juncheon with her daughter (Julia preferring to go home 
to practise her new piece), invited Edith to walk out, 
pleading that the air and the distraction of the streets 
would do her good. And, indeed, as the two ladies saun- 
tered down the Avenue in a burst of May sunshine, amid 
the crowds of people, that, whether they are so or not, 
always look gay and heedless of care upon such occa- 
sions, thronging up and down the brilliant thoroughfare 
afoot and in carriages, Edith’s spirits rose. They met 
Mrs. Carruthers, sitting alone in her victoria, and the al- 
most cordial bow bestowed on them by that lady was a 
distinct experience. 

fou see? She was pleased. Her eyes looked a little 
less like a land -turtle’s than usual,” said Mrs. Allonby. 
‘* What a dreadfully stupid creature Florence always was, 
to be sure! Not that it makes the least difference, with all 
her money. Why, Edie, here we are at that auction place 
I told you of ; and, yes, actually, there is a sale going on. 
It wouldn't hurt to go in and look on, would it, dear?” 

** By all means, let us go in,” said Edith, gayly. 

They found themselves in a mart where the objects as- 
sembled for sale were held up ove by one under a shaded 
blaze of gas-light against a background, and between cur- 
tains skilfully disposed to throw them into the best relief. 
To one side, perched upon a crimson dais, sat an indi- 
vidual of guileless aspect and seducing tongue, who, as 
our. ladies joined the audience on camp-chairs that half 
filled the place, bestowed on them a side glance of pater- 
nal welcome, At that moment a rug was on display, and 
around it played the gleams of the auctioneer’s fancy. 

‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, *‘ I have to offer 
you a specimen of Eastern handicraft, so beautiful and 
peerless you will not be surprised when | tell you that it 
came out of a royal family in Turkey, who would not have 
consented to part with it except under circumstances of 
financial stringency too painful to detail. Enough to say 
that the object is now before you, and it remains to be 
seen what lady or gentleman will bid something towards 
relieving the distress of that royal family. Did I hear the 
gentleman over yonder say twenty-five dollars, to begin? 
Twenty-five, thirty—yes, thank you, madam—forty, fifty, 
sixty, sixty-five, sixty-five, and sixty-five has it —sixty- 
seven, madam? You raise the prospects of that royal 
family—seventy. Come; all this beauty of an Orient loom, 
these tender tints, this carpet that has known the pressure 
of a sovereign’s feet, going for seventy, one-tenth its val 
ue! Impossible! Seventy-five—much obliged—seventy- 
five has it; eighty, eighty-one, did that young lady in the 
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corner say? Eighty-five, eighty-five, eighty-five. Think, 
somebody, of those suffering little princes and. princesses, 
and give me ninety. Yea, I thought so—ninety, ninety, 
ninety, and—what! no more?—ninety gets it/ There!” 

After the rug, which, Mrs. Allonby assured Edith, went 
at half-price, and would have been dirt-cheap to buy and 
lay aside until she had a room —_ enough to hold it, 
was presented a Boule table of ruddy shell with brass in- 
lays, and this in turn was succeeded by a suit of armor 
mounted upon a platform. 

“If you had a country house, it would look so nice in 
the hall, darling,” said Mrs. Allonby, regretfully. 

And then, by an irony of fate, came before their eyes a 
dining-table of ancient mahogany—round, lustrous, with 
brass-tipped claw feet and carven legs. 

** My dear!” ep ere Mrs. Allonby, starting electrical- 
ly. “If you had that table you could fit in twelve!” 

Poor Edith! She was new to the greed for acquisition 
of household goods. ‘Till recently, she would not have 
looked twice at a dining-table. But in this, with its ro- 
mantic history of long residence under an ancestral roof 
in the South duly set forth by the wily auctioneer, she 
saw charms wellnigh irresistible. In spirit she beheld it 
covered with fine napery and encircled by her distin- 
guished dinner guests. She saw it at future luncheons 
aud Sunday high teas, bare, its mirrorlike surface re- 
flecting light, spread with her dainty belongings, and ber 
soul yearned for it. And while she followed with a beat- 
ing heart the upward mounting bids, the young wife was 
quite unaware that between her mother and the auction- 
eer a series of telegraphic signals were being exchanged. 
When at last the coveted treasure—now so eagerly de- 
sired that Edith felt she could have exchanged tor it 
cheerfully a!l her other possessions, excepting Frank— 
was knocked down to some fortunate being for the sum 
of fifty-five dollars, she breathed a heart-felt sigh. 

“If 1 could only have got it!” she said, in a dejected 
tone. 

** You have got it,” whispered Mrs. Allonby. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you see I was bidding for you, little goose? And now, 
when we've given your name and address, perhaps we had 
better resume our walk, for I never could resist bargains. 
Dear Francis will be sure to be delighted with his clever 
wife, for a cheaper thing I never saw, and J know.” 

Fifty - five dollars, to be paid on the delivery of the 
table! Edith’s head swam When she realized what this 
meant. What then would be left of their reserve fund to 
satisfy the demands hourly increasing upon it? And she 
had been so determined to save from it a pretty penny to 
add to the ‘‘exigency purse” Frank and she had estab- 
lished early in their married days. She said nothing to 
her mother, but stepped out into the sunshine, feelin 
strangely downcast. Before their stroll was over she bh 
determined that, whatever her folly, the only course open 
to her was to tell Frank as soon as he should come in. — 

But Frank, meeting an old college friend, brought him 
home to dinner, and poor Edie, having determined to bal- 
ance her extravagance by reducing the bill of fare, was 
compelled to send Susan off to the butcher for fish and a 
dish of chops, to supplement her wretched provision of 
yesterday’s chicken * picked up” on rice. The dinner 
was late, Mary had a fit of the sulks, and Susan was more 
than usually at sea in her dining-room duties. Through 
all Frank and his friend talked with uproarious cheerful- 
ness. Edith, indeed, thought them almost heartless. But 
she kept up a brave froat, and when the visitor took his 
leave, walked with a sinking heart back into their little 
drawing-room, decided that now or never must she con- 
fide her fatal secret. 

‘“* What a jolly evening we've had, and such a nice little 
dinner, Mrs. Housekeeper! A boon Uncle Julian’s stock 
of good claret has proved to us. By-the-way, I’ve brought 
you up that bundred dollars in cash, and | must not for- 

et to give it into your careful little hands. Here it is. 
| ae it, and dispense it exactly as you like. I want you to 
feel that at least we’re going into this thing with our eyes 
open, and money enough to pay our way. On the whole, 
I'd rather not know how you spend it. After our famous 
dinner is over and done with, perhaps you may like to tell 
me all the details. What a capital story Townsend told 
about that escapade of ours in Freshman year! I'd for- 
gotten I ever was such an idiot. I could see Townsend 
was charmed with you, as well he might be. Did I ever 
tell you my little coolness with him in Junior year, and 
how we came out of it, and were more intimate than ever? 
No? The way of it was this.” 

Frank launched into a long recital. Edie felt the roll of 
notes she had taken from him burn in her chill fingers. 
She was wondering how and when she could get a chance 
to tell about the purchase, now dreaded as much as it was 
at first coveted. And before he had finished talking, the 
idea came to her not to speak of it until to-morrow, when 
the glow of his evening’s pleasure should have passed 
away. Besides, it would be easier to explain all when he 
should have seen the table. 

As luck would have it, Frank was called out of town on 
business the next day, and left Edith, promising to return 
in three days at the latest. It was their first parting since 
their marriage, and to her a great pall settled upon the 
universe. Frank, who had burried up town to pack and 
catch a train, carried away with him a pent aoeens yet 
heart-warming impression of her standing in their little 
entry, looking after him in speechless woe as he ran out 
of the front door. 

At the moment of his exit arrived cartmen with the 
new table and the bill. To introduce it into place in her 
tiny home, and rid herself at the same time of its prede- 
cessor (seut back to be sold for what it would fetch at 
auction), was an achievement requiring so much ingenuity, 
combined with brute force on the part of the bearers, that 
Edith bad no time for lamentation. 

She paid the bill, and adding the price of a glass of beer 
to the perspiring men, saw them depart with her former 

iece of property, leaving the shining stranger in its place. 

t was over before she had time to understand that she 
was sorry to part with her little first table, on which Frank 
and she had eaten their married meals so joyously. She 
seemed to have taken a step up and away from their mod- 
est beginnings—a step that somehow made her feel as if it 
were away from Frank. Oh, if she only had told Frank! 

Edie was found by ber mother a half-hour later, with 
her head bent sorrowfully upon the new table. In Mrs. 
Allonby’s wake came a prim personage, at sight of whom 
Edith straightened herself up with considerable hauteur. 

“ Susan tells me your dear husband has left you for a 
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few days,” exclaimed her mother, suavely. ‘Come in, 
Hutchings; Mrs. Watts will see you now, I am sure. This 
is Hutchings, Edie, our friend Mrs. Meredith’s maid, who 
has promised to come to you on Saturday and stay the 
week, making herself useful.” 

*“ Which 1 have done so to oblige Mrs. Meredith,” suid 
Miss Hutchings, offishly. She was not going to have a 
little Jady who lived in a little flat suppose this was an 
every-day concession on her pari. ‘‘ And me niece’s hus- 
band in Brooklyn being down w th rheumatic fever, aud 
a new baby on the premises, it w is not so convenient for 
me to be stopping with them as \\sual till I’d be suiting 
meself.” 

Edith, displeased by the woman’s assured manner, would 
have then and there given her pern ission to depart. But 
Mrs. Allonby, having the affair, had no idea of 
letting her come to naught. Interposing, she set- 
tled the preliminaries, obtained the sanction of Hutchings 
to the remodelling of Edith’s pink satin frock, and prom- 
ised her the rather exorbitant sum she requested for this 
service of a week. 

“What a detestable woman!” said vexed Edith, when 
the abigail, with an indefivable sniff at the surroundings, 
finally took herself off. ; 

** She és a little high, I suppose, but Mrs. Meredith spoils 
her servants. Just wait till Hutchings knows you are to 
entertain ber old mistress, Mrs. Carruthers, and I'll war- 
rant you she'll sing a different tune.” 

**1 don’t want her to sing any kind of a tune, mamma,” 
said Edith, driven to bay. ‘‘1 wish you had not got me 
into this. I know that creature will demoralize the others 
utterly, and I haven't anything for her to do, for I posi 
tively can’t afford new stuff to make over my sativ. | 
have just paid for the table.” 

*‘ Dear me! I hadn’t noticed. How lovely it makes your 
room! Such an air of elegance—and more space, don't 
you think? You will never regret this purchase, Edith, 
as long as you live. Pity the men knocked that piece out 
of the door moulding getting it in here. 1t is 80 conspic 
uous you must have it repaired at once. If 1 were you, 
Edie, I’d have that door out altogether and a portiére in 
for the night of the dinner, And that reminds me: I took 
the opportunity of mom | to Mrs. Meredith about the 
screen when I went after Hutchings. She is charmed 
with the idea; says you may have it for forty dollars, and 
pay for it when you like. You are the luckiest girl, Edie! 
She is going to send the screen, and charges me to tell you 
the leg needs only to be glued in place or riveted to make 
it stand quite firm. She says, don’t think of sending her 
the money till she returns from abroad next autumn. 
You know what a good-natured, free-handed creature she 
is. What a pity you had to pay so much down for the ta- 
ble! But then, again, how lucky you bad the money in 
hand!” 

**1 don’t think I am so lucky,” cried Edith, who could 
stand no more. ‘‘I haven't told Frank, and he trusts me; 
and here’s a debt in this horrid screen that has got to be 
met some day. I must tell him that, mamma, just as soon 
as he comes back. He does so hate to have debis hanging 
over him.” 

“Oh, by the autumn a thousand things may happen,” 
said her mother, lightly. *‘ Cheer up, Edie dear. Frank 
knows I have given him a model of economy and fore- 
sightin his wife. It repaysa mother when her child turns 
out as you have done. ow let us devote ourselves to 
trying to think if we have neglected anything that ought 
to be remembered for your dinner.” 


“I hate the old dinner,” said Edith. She felt as if she 


were in a net from which there was no escaping. 
[To ue OonTINUED.) 





T seems to be generally geneween’ that the most 
conspicuous fault among women golf-players is a stiff 
ness or lack of freedom in swinging the club. This is the 
defect complained of by ponte every instructor who has 
had women for his pupils. The full swing, which re- 
quires that the arms be moved easily from the shoulder, 
in order to bring the club well behind the head and cause 
it to describe a complete circle, is seldom attained in its 
perfection. Instead, the average woman player attempts 
to produce the same effect by using the forearm vigor 
ously and keeping the upper arm comparatively rigid. 
That is at least the result of her motious, however good 
her intention may be to swing from the shoulder. The 
consequence is that she may become proficient in the 
short game—approaching and putting—but that she will 
fail on the long drives. 

One reason for this state of things is, doubtless, that 
women have been unaccustomed to any exercise which 
demands so free a use of the upper arms and shoulders, 
so that even if nothing hampers these muscles it is bard 
to force them immediately to do their proper share of 
work. But another reason, and one which is so easy of 
remedy that there is no excuse for its existence, is that 
the player's clothes are frequently too tight to admit of » 
comfortable or successful pursuit of the sport. The in 
structor often looks on in despair while his pupil, in obe 
dience to his directions, endeavors to imitate his swing. 
She simply cannot raise ber arms as he does because the 
sleeves on been put into her gown in such a way as 
effectually to prevent it. Besides that, the proper move- 
ment of the body, which ought to receive nearly as much 
exercise as the arms, is 7 impossible on account of 
the snugness of her corsets. It should be said, however, 
that these criticisms do not apply by any means to all 
women players. ay! of them have seen the hopelessness 
of trying to acquire skill under such conditions, and play 
in clothing which restricts them no more than does that 
worn by men. Shirt-waists, carefully selected with refer- 
ence to the looseness of the armholes, are easy, and more 
suited to summer than sweaters. But the latter are very 
comfortable in cool weather, and are worn by some of the 
most expert women a. Practically the same kind 
of skirt as that generally used for wheeling has been found 
most convenient. High laced boots or low shoes with 
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gaiters are worn, and have spiked soles to prevent slip- 
ping on the grass. 

The manufacture of golf clubs has lately taken its rank 
among the important branches of the sporting goods trade 
in this country. When golf first became popular, two or 
three years ago, and begun the remarkable progress which 
it has since made, all the clubs, balls, and other necessaries 
were imported from Great Britain. The game being an 
entirely new ove here, and the implements differing com- 

letely from those used in other sports, there was natural- 
y no one who understood their construction. But with 
the arrival from the other side of the numbers of profes- 
sionals, who saw an opportunity for their work, the know- 
ledge came. Since then every green-keeper and instructor 
has been in the habit of making clubs to order for his 
patrons. This was manufacturing on a small scale; but 
the services of some of the most able professionals were 
soon secured by the prominent sporting- goods houses, 
which are now turning out all the mate of the game 
in large quantities. 

Changes, with a view to improvement, are constantly 
being made in the fashioning of the clubs. Beech has 
heretofore been used almost exclusively for the heads 
of the wooden clubs. It is hard and durable, and drives 
along ball. Recently dogwood has often been substituted 
for it, and is preferred by some players. It is also hard 
and close-grained, and gives the club, when the head is 
rested easily on the ground, what is termed ‘‘ a good lie.” 
In color it is very light and prettily marked, and it takes 
a good polish. Hickory, on account of its toughness, is 
commonly used for the shafts of all clubs; no other wood 
has been found so satisfactory. Aluminum is sometimes 
used on the heads, and is said to work well, though it 
does not seem to have become generally popular yet. In 
place of the strip of horn as a soling for drivers some 
makers are adopting vulcanized cotton fibre. This looks 
like horn, but is free from the undesirable tendency to 
split which that substance frequently displayed. 

One sign of the progress which women have made in 
the game appears this year in the disinclination of a ma- 
jority of them to the smaller and lighter clubs constructed 
expressly for their use. Most purchasers now demand 
‘‘tools” of the regulation length and weight. If their 
owners are strong enough to wield them, these certainly 
give more power to the stroke and insure longer driving, 
and driving, as indicated before, is nearly always the weak - 
est point ina woman's game. Nevertheless, the clubs with 
the longest handles are exceedingly awkward for a short 
woman to manage. In such cases it would be a good 
idea to have the length of the shaft decreased by a few 
inches, while the weight of the head could be left un- 
changed. ? 

Golf without a teacher, according to the usually accept- 
ed opinion, is not a practicable nor a desirable thing. Un- 
jearning is always more difficult than learning, and a 
player finds much trouble in dropping profitless tricks 
und movements which she has acquired by herself. Some 
persons, who are particularly apt at taking up athletic 
gumes, need much less instruction than others, but even 
after the proper motions have been mastered, the advice 
of the professional as to what clubs should be used in dif- 
ferent situations is invaluable. What is called the ‘‘ cap- 
tive-ball”” arrangement has been used with great success 
in teaching beginners. This is an ordinary ball to which 
is attached a stout cord of about sixty feet in length. At 
the other end of this is a peg, which is stuck firmly into the 
ground. The player is then made to practise swinging 
and driving, and, because her attention is not occupied 
with making a hole or covering the course in as few 
strokes as possible, she is able to devote all her efforts 
toward gaining the proper style. The same shot is tricd 
over and over again, until the pupil’s patience is put to a 
severe test. The dragging cord has such a retarding effect 
upon the ball that a good deal of force is demanded, and 
there is small danger that the beginner will strain the line 
to its limits. Apeia K. BRAINERD. 


JOAN OF ARC—WITCH OR SAINT? 


N a play that is not played, and is read only for its 
great author’s sake, occurs the most detestable charac- 
ter of a woman. She makes a swaggering, pretentious 
entry, and then (Act 1., Scene I1.),‘‘ Come, come, from be- 
hind,” she cries to her king, who (with excellent taste, the 
reader thinks) shows a disposition to interpose the bodies 
of several of his courtiers between himself and such an 
obnoxious young person. By dint of assurance she se- 
cures a command in the French army and routs the Eng- 
lish. Then the hero of the play, the English general 
Talbot, characterizes her as ‘‘that witch, that damned 
sorceress.” Her enemies allege for her influence over the 
French king the most obvious and discrediting explana- 
tion; and the author virtually admits the truth of this 
charge by making the king (Act III., Scene III.) address 
her as ‘‘sweeting.” But she is not merely the target for 
coarse speech; she herself uses that language of abuse 
which reflects dishonor only upon the speaker, and in Act 
V., Scene III., when misfortune has come upon her and 
her cause, in ber distress she appeals to *‘ friends,” pray- 
ing them to renew their ‘‘ accustomed diligence” to her. 
She says: 
“Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I'll lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earnest of a farther benefit; 
So you do condescend to help me now.” 
But the friends hang their heads, and she continues: 
- - ad My body shall . 
a f er . 
y recompense, if you wi Fra A ake iiptinin 
Cannot my body, nor blood sacrifice, 
Entreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my soul; my body, soul and all.” 

Presently she is made prisoner by the Duke of York, 
and her captor exclaims, ‘‘ See, how the ugly wench doth 
bend her brows.” She thereupon begs leave “to curse 
a while.” In the fourth scene she says to her father: 

**Decrepit miser! base ignoble wretch! 
I am descended of a gentler blood! 
Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mine.” 

And this is the reply: 

* Dost thou deny ~ father, cursed drab? 
O, burn her, burn her; hanging is too good.” 

Finally she confesses her shame, not because she is pen- 
itent, but in the vain hope to avert punishment; and, 
with a parting curse, Joan of Arc is led forth, guarded. 
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For obvious reasons, the fire that is to consume this im- 
postor’s body is not kindled on the stage, and so the rep- 
resentation of Shakespeare’s King Henry VI., Part First, 
omits one shocking detail. 

Attempts have been made to show that Shakespeare 
was not the author of this play, but without success, for 
the master’s hand is unmistakable in the delineation of 
Talbot; and so forever this hideous effigy of the Maid of 
Orleans must be displayed on the very citadel of English 
literature—an eternal punishment for the imputed crimes 
of a girl who died at the age of nineteen. The fact is 
that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and until long 
after Shakespeare’s day, western Europe was passionately 
divided in opinion as to the source of Joan’s superhuman 
power. To the French peasants who kissed her feet she 
was God’s angel; but as for the English partisans, how 
could they be expected to face the conclusion that God was 
against them? hen Salisbury was battering the defences 
of Orleans in October, 1428, with his odd little copper can- 
non, which threw stone balls almost half a mile, and when 
the regent Bedford in an official letter described Joan us a 
‘* disorderly ” person, a positive conviction was impressed 
upon the English mind; and one hundred and fifty years 
later, Shakespeare received and entertained this convic- 
tion, evidently without the faintest doubt of its accuracy. 

Now let us turn to a wholly different view, and, in a 
book published last week, find the most adorable figure of 
a woman. It is a little white figure, the purest and the 
happiest you can conceive, and it stands out from a back- 
ground that is black with century-long distress—‘‘ A reign 
peopled with furies, madmen, devils.” At such a time 
obscurity is security. The opening scene is laid in a vil- 
lage that is fortunate in its remoteness, its insignificance, 
its poverty. For greater vividness the narrator is feigned 
to be one of the heroine’s playmates, and presently the 
reader is on intimate terms with a group of early fifteenth- 
centur asants in Domremy, and gains a living sense of 
their daily life, their speech and dress, their varying de- 
gree of belief and disbelief in the fairies that danced 
around U'arbre fée de Bourlemont. This is all very tender, 
very serious; it is but a preparation for the account of 
mysterious visions and voices. The Archangel Michael 
and St. Catherine and St. Marguerite appear to the young 
peasant girl, giving her the most positive and most ex- 
traordinary instructions, foretelling the defeat of the Eng- 
lish, the coronation of the Dauphin at Rheims, the ultimate 
triumph of a lost cause. And the strangest thing is that 
the author believes all this. He is not idly inventing these 
wonders to pass the time; he is expressing with fervor his 
conviction that the heroine was inspired; that her career 
cannot otherwise be explained; that she is to be regarded 
as the most eminent mortal in all history. It is therefore 
in all humility, in obedience to her ‘* voices,” that she 
goes to Charles and makes her offer of service; and when 
she is admitted to an audience, we read (changing the 
tenses to the present and condensing somewhat) that the 
eyes of all the court are fixed upon her in a gaze 
of wonder which seems to say, ‘‘How sweet —how 
lovely —how divine!” All lips are parted and motion- 
less, which is a sure sign that these people....are not 
conscious of anything but the one object they are gazing 
upon. They have the look of people who are under the 
enchantment of a vision. Then they presently begin to 
come to life again, rousing themselves out of the spell, 
and shaking it off as one drives away little by little cling- 
ing drowsiness or intoxication. Now they fix their atten- 
tion upon the peasant girl with a strong new interest of 
another sort—for a crowned and sceptred figure, nobly 
clothed and blazing with jewels, is seated upon the throne; 
but it is not the king. She makes no obeisance, nor even 
apy slight inclination of the head, but stands looking tow- 
ard the throne in silence. Now she turns her head slowly, 
and her eye wanders along the lines of standing courtiers 
till it falls upon a young man who is very quietly dressed; 
then her face lights joyously, and she runs and throws 
herself at his feet and ciasps his knees, exclaiming, in that 
soft melodious voice which is her birthright, and is now 
charged with deep and tender feeling, ‘God of his grace 
give you long life, oh, dear and gentle Dauphin!” 

It would be interesting to compare in the same manner 
other passages from Mark Twain's Joan of Arc with the 
passages cited from King Henry VI., but the reader's 
preference will be to make further comparison for him- 
self, no doubt. And if undertaken with sufficient gravity 
this will be found a curious study. But let him who ap- 
proaches the subject in this spirit carefully avoid all pas- 
sages in which the name Paladin occurs, lest his ‘‘ lungs 
begin to crow like chanticleer.” M. W. 
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N Wednesday, May 13tli, in private gardens at Nos.3.5, 

7, and 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, there will be held 
a novel entertainment in the form of a garden party and 
flower sale, under the auspices of the Associate Alumne 
of Barnard College. These gardens were formerly owned 
by Governor Morgan, They now belong to three property- 
owners in East Thirty-eighth Street, and the fine old 
trees and grassy lawns of Governor Morgan’s days are 
still preserved, while a graceful fountain and summer- 
house make the t a unique one in the heart of the 
city. The grounds will be tastefully decorated, and in 
the evening they will be brilliantly illuminated. Both 
afternoon and evening a delightful musical programme 
will be rendered by the Yale Glee and Banjo Club, and 
also by the Hungarian Band. ‘The proceeds of this enter- 
tainment will be devoted to the equipment of a part of the 
new college building at Morningside Heights. Tickets 
may be obtained at Barnard College, 343 Madison Avenue; 
Schubert's, Union Square; the Waldorf, the Savoy, the 
Majestic; and Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. Among the 
patronesses are many well-known ladies of New York. 


There seems to be little danger that the name and 
line of Sir Walter Scott shall become extinct, although 
his only descendant for some time was Mary Monica Hope- 
Scott, the granddaughter of John Lockhart and great- 
granddaughter of Sir Walter. The privilege of bearing 
his name las been granted to his female descendants lack- 
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ing heirs male of the name, so that when Miss Hope-Scott 
married Mr. Joseph Maxwell they both took the name of 
Maxwell-Scott. heir eldest son, Walter, is to be knight- 
ed when he: reaches his majority, so that there will be 
once more a Sir Walter Scott, and he and his three brothers 
and three sisters will probably insure the continuation of 
the honored name and of the valuable estate of Abbots- 
ford for many generations. 


Miss Clara Langenbeck, of Cincinnati, has won the Bryn- 
Mawr fellowship founded by Miss Mary E. Garrett, of 
Baltimore, and named by her in honor of President 
Thomas. The fellowship is granted for the first time this 
year, and is of the value of $500. It affords one year's 
residence and study at some foreign university. Miss 
Virginia Ragsdale has won the Bryn-Mawr European 
Fellowship, and Miss Winifred Warren bas taken the Mary 
E. Garrett European Fellowship, while Miss Ellen Rose 
Giles, of Philadelphia, has gained a graduate scholarship 
in Semitic languages for next year. 


The Dominican nuns at King William’s Town, in Cape 
Colony, have probably never heard of the New Woman, 
but they do much of her work, They have a school and 
a farm, and run both themselves. They teach the boys 
and girls to plough and hee, do the carpentry and black- 
smith work, and have built their own buildings. 


If there are possibly ill-informed Eastern people who 
deride the idea that there are culture and literary taste to 
be found in the West, they will doubtless be surprised to 
know that Chicago is ahead of New York in the amount 
of money it appropriates yearly for its public libraries, in 
the ounier of books that these libraries contain, and in the 
proportion of the readers. Chicago is surpassed in these 
respects only by Boston, and New York must take the third 
place, followed by Philadelphia and St. Louis. 


Music-lovers will grieve at the news that Frau Schu- 
mann, the composer's widow, has had a stroke of paralysis. 
She was a remarkable pianist, and could interpret her 
husband's compusitions as no one else could. 


Madame Camilla Urso is the honorary president of the 
Woman’s String Orchestra which Professor Carl V. Lach- 
mund, of this city, has organized. His design is to imitate 
the Philharmonic in making the orchestra co-operative in 
its plan, and it will be entirely professional. 


Miss Lilian Debenham, the owner of the English comic 
weekly Judy, is to make a new departure for a woman, 
by undertaking to edit this paper. A woman as editor of 
an intentionally humorous periodical occupies an almost 
unique position. 


The Household Economic Association of Syracuse is 
doing a good work in that wide-awake town. Not only 
have its members for months past considered in their reg- 
ular meetings such practical topics us municipal sanita- 
tion, house - building, cooking - classes in public schools, 
co-operative housekeeping, and the nutritive values of dif- 
ferent foods, but they have done something more helpful 
than read papers and discuss them. Under their presi- 
dent, Mrs. 8. 4. Larned, they have formed a Housekeeper’s 
Protective Union and a Training School for Servants. In 
the latter, for the sum of $10, a girl may be trained in any 
branch of household service. o department of house- 
work is to be neglected, and the object of the managers is 
to turn out a class of thoroughly equipped domestic ser- 
vants, who will each be able to show a diploma as a proof 
of her efficiency. By means of the Housekeeper’s Pro- 
tective Union it is hoped to secure good service and good 
mistresses. The members of the union pledge themselves 
to engage no servant who has not a satisfactory reference 
from her last employer, and this rule is to protect the em- 
ployed as well, for in case of any complaint against a mis- 
tress the trouble is to be rigorously investigated, and the 
interests of both parties guarded. 


The latest addition to the National Woman’s Press As- 
sociation is the auxiliary recently formed in Pennsylvania, 
and known as the Penn Woman’s Press Association. The 
object of the association is to encourage and advance liter- 
ary work among women, to promote fraternal intercourse, 
and to secure the advantages that arise from organized ef- 
fort. The meetings are held on alternate Thursday even- 
ings, at the Hotel Stenton, Philadelphia. Mrs. A. R. E. 
Nesbitt, president, Miss Elizabeth C. Storey, vice - presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. P. Mustin, secretary, and Mrs. Charles F. 
Weber are the officers of the association. 


The city of Liverpool is making an effort to raise mon- 
ey enough to erect a memorial in honor of Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans, who was born in that city in 1793. Her only 
monument at present is a small stone above ber grave in 
Dublin, and a tablet placed by her brother in St. Asaph’s 
Cathedral. 


Miss Ida Waugh, who has won this year at the National 
Academy the Norman W. Dodge prize of three hundred 
dollars for the best picture painted in the United States 
by a woman, comes honestly by her talent. Her father, 
the late 8. B. Waugh, was a well-known portrait-painter 
a generation ago. Miss Waugh’s prize picture is a por- 
trait of Dr. Paul Sartain. 


Before leaving our shores some of the musical celebri- 
ties who have been wintering with us have done several 
graceful and appreciative acts. Mile. Calvé consented 
to receive at a tea given for charity at the Ely School, 
Jean de Reszké paid $100 for a seat at a benefit perform- 
ance, Madame Melba consented to hear some rising young 
musicians, to wy tg career by her endorsement of their 
proficiency, and Mr. Paderewski established a prize fund 
of $10,000 for musical composers. 


The Loan Association in connection with Dr. Greer’s 
Church is no longer an experiment, but a success, there- 
fore it seems a little hard that the philanthropy should be 
crippled by a report that it had dosed its doors for lack 
of funds. The report arose from the custom of the loan 
office to post a notice stating that further applications for 
loans cannot be received at present, which is done when 
the amount of business is greater than can be handled ut 
the moment. 

















Grau’s Straw Hat 


Hat wita Rreson Triwmine. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
SUMMER HATS. 

(oe bonnet, which is for a girl of 
LX about ten, has a shirred crown of white 
lawn and a ruffled flaring brim of open 
white embroidery. The bow and strings are 
of hemmed lawn. The hat for a younger girl 
shown with it has the top of the crown and 
the edge of the brim of fancy straw braid, 
while the rest of the hat is composed of pleat- 
ings of pink mousseline de soie. Knots and 
streamers of pink gauze ribbon form the trim- 
ming. Putterns and detailed descriptions of 
these hats will be found under No. XIV. on 
the pattern sheet with last week’s Bazar. 
A girl's light straw hat of a coarse fancy 
plait is trimmed with bias white silk, in a 
standing frill held in by a narrow crown 
band and two rosettes at the side, together 
with several wired mousseline wings. The 
little sun-bonnet shown, which is suitable for 
girls of all ages up to ten, is of embroidered 
batiste with ruffles of embroidery. The pat 
tern of this is also given under No. XIV. on 
last week's pattern sheet 

The young lady's straw hat shows the fa- 
vorite combination of black and white. The 
hat is of black straw, with fluffy rosettes of 
white tulle veiled with black; on the left, a 
black cock's plume with black and white 
aigrette; at the back, bunches of pink and 
white primroses. An Alpine hat for trave! 
ling, wheeling, etc., is of silver-gray felt, with 
dark blue band and binding, and gray and 
blue plume. A lower-crowned Alpine is of 
light Panama straw, with black velvet crown 
band, and a large bow on the left side of 
wide black ribbon with blue and green stripes, 
to which a variegated wing is added. A flat 
brimmed round hat has the crown of white 
and the brim of dark blue straw. A dark 
blue velvet band surrounds the crown; a clus- 
ter of three large yellow poppies is on the 
left side, together with two wired white lace 
wings, A wide-brimmed turban of dark green 
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fancy straw has a black velvet 
crown band, and a large draped 
bow of ivory silk on the left side, 
with a stiff blue and green aigrette. 
A simple hat with the trimming 
exclusively of ribbon is of steel- 
blue straw. A full ruche goes 
around the crown, of greenish-blue 
six-inch taffeta ribbon shirred along 
the middle. On the left side are a 
few high loops, which have a nar- 
rower turquoise ribbon folded in 
with the other, and under the up- 
turned back are two rosettes. 
wide-brimmed light straw hat has 
a white lace ruche in large curves 
around the crown, rising higher on 
either side of the front, where a 
bunch of cowslips and a tuft of 
black feathers are inserted. More 
of the flowers are underneath the 
back. The dressy little cape has a 
jetted silk yoke, to which the ver 
full lower part of crinkled blac 
mousseline de soie is gathered over 
a pinked taffeta foundation. Knots 
of satin ribbon and a thick neck 
ruche complete the cape. 


AN OLD RUBBER SHOE. 


N the mind of at least one per- 
son an old rubber shoe is en- 
titled to respect. A strip cut from 
it and wound around the pen-hold- 
er once relieved a severe attack of 





“writer's cramp.” Other uses Hat TRIMMED witH TULLE, FeaTHEeRs, AND FLOWERS. 






MORNING AND TRAVELLING Hats. 


quite as practical should keep the respectable 
portions of the discarded rubber from off the 
street and out of the ash-barrel. 

Narrow strips tacked on the door casing 
will prevent many a nerve-rending slam, or 
serve as weather-strips on draughty windows, 
while the stop in the base-board will receive a 
new lease of life when the worn-out rubber 
tip is replaced with a new one cut from the 
old thick heel. Ends of rockers, long and 
threatening, are rendered harmless when neat- 
ly covered with a dark rubber cap, and hea- 
vy picture-frames no longer mar the wall 
when a double fold of thick rubber is tacked 
at the lower corners. A roll of rubber stuffed 
with cotton serves the same purpose when 
applied to the back of large pieces of furni- 
ture. Really neat water-proof mats to put 
under vases containing fresh flowers are 
made from pinked circles of rubber with 
overlapping edges, and in the pen-tray a sin- 
gle square with edges neatly and sharply 
notched protects the tip of the pen and hides 
the unsightly blot. Beside the fireplace the 
wood-box loses much of its plainness when 
the corners are rubber-covered and ornament- 
ed with brass-headed tacks. The shoe-box ad- 
mits the same sort of decoration, applied only 
to the edges as a binding, while serviceable 
sponge-holders of rubber add to the comfort 
and convenience of the bath-room. Perfora- 
ted strips with pinked edges serve admirably 
as holders for shaving-papers, and corners for 
cook-books are made in asimilar manner. In 
the library the books rest on rubber-bound 
shelves bearing the shelf numbers in bright fig- 
ures picked out in brass tacks. Even picture- 
frames of plain wood are made attractive 
with the same treatment. Skilful fingers 
have made serviceable ear-muffs from soft 
thin rubber, and many a stitch has been 
saved by making knee -protectors for the 
small boy out of father’s old rubber boots; 
and as a sort of compensation for the appro- 

riation of his boot, the same parent rejoices 
n the rubber holder on the iron pump-handle 
Scmuer Hat anp Cape. when the ice is thick on river and pond. 
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PARIS TOILETTES. 


A CHARMING toilette for receptions and calling, 
shown on the front page, is from Félix. The waist, 
of black satin, is cut in the fashion of a bolero jacket, but 
has wide revers of cream satin trimmed with three rows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon. There is a full front of 
ruffles of cream lace, and collar and belt of cream silk. 
Sleeves short and very full. The skirt, which is made 
without any trimming, is of cream white with black satin 
stripes interwoven with bunches of flowers. 

he hat to be worn with this costume is one of Virot’s, 
and is essentially picturesque. It is of fancy straw with 
full soft crown, trimmed with a fold of green mousseline 
de soie and a wreath of leaves and haws. Sprays of the 
haws mixed with clematis flowers are on one side, while 
resting on the hair at the back are more clematis flowers. 

A very smart tailor costume from the Maison Piret is of 
tan cloth. The jacket has loose fronts, and opens over a 
tight-fitting vest of peau de Suéde, natural color. This 
vest is double-breasted, fastening a little to one side, and 
is trimmed with two rows of small fancy buttons. The 
collar and top of the plastron are of very fine pleated linen. 
A black satin cravat is worn with this costume. The 
edges of the jacket revers and sleeves are stitched. The 
skirt is only moderately wide around the bottom. 

A very attractive hat is worn with this costume. Made 
with broad brim, the crown is surrounded with a band of 
velvet. At either side is a bunch of violets nearer the 
front than the back. The one on the left has the addition 
of a spray of roses—pink and tea roses. A soft bunch of 
tulle is at the back, with a fancy buckle. 

A striped silk costume is ey retty, with the 
stripes of quite a light tone on deep steel blue. The waist, 
shirred at the belt, is drawn into a high girdle of blue vel- 
vet. The collar is of the same velvet, and there are also 
draperies which cross in front and finish in a band, and 
two big buttons of sapphires and rhinestones. A fichu 
of tulle with appliqué of yellow guipure falls below the 
collar and over the shoulders, and in front fastens at ei- 
ther side of the band of velvet, the ends of the fichu form- 
































































FRENCH AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


ing jabois, which fall to the waist. The skirt, pleated at 
the sides, forms an apron effect in front with a box-pleat, 
and is trimmed with three buttons like those on the waist 
on either side of the front breadth. 

The hat, from the Maison Nouvelle, is a broad-brim flat 
hat, trimmed with a big satin bow at the back of a soft 
crown of satin covered with guipure lace. A twist of 
tulle and gauze is in front, and surrounds the crown half- 
way to where two bird-of-paradise aigrettes divide and fall 
on either side down over the brim. 


PRECAUTIONS AFTER ILLNESS. 


URING certain seasons of the year maladies more or 
less dangerous, such as scarlet fever, measles, and 
mumps, are apt to become general, sometimes spreading so 
rapidly that they are really epidemic in their character. 
Every mother owes it toevery other mother to take precau- 
tionary measures against the dissemination of these dis- 
eases. School boards and boards of health very properly 
mount a strict guard over the schools, and no woman who 
has a conscientious regard for the public health will in 
any way evade their scrutiny or disobey their injunctions. 
No matter how serious the loss of time may be, it is best, 
indeed it is imperative, that the well children in the home 
where there is contagious illness shall be withdrawn from 
attendance at school until the doctor declares their return 
to be entirely safe. The children who are ill must be iso- 
lated, and the greatest care is not excessive with regard to 
the mingling of their nurse with the rest of the family. A 
room at the top of the house, which can be frequently and 
thoroughly ventilated, is best for domestic hospital uses, 
When the illness is past, this room should be adminis- 
tered upon not only with scrubbing-brush and broom, but 
should be thoroughly fumigated. Wall-paper should be 
torn off and replaced with new paper. Paint should be 
renewed, carpets and curtains thoroughly shaken and 
cleansed, steam cleaning being best, and whatever in the 
FRENCH TAILOR COSTUME. room cannot be cleansed should be burned. 
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COMRADESHIP. 


\¥ are some fearsome persons who 
drone out unceasingly the dreadful proph 
ecy that men and women are “ drifting away 
from each other,” and all on account of the 
new powers which women are growing to 
According to their theory men loved 
and protected women because women were 
weaker in body and feebler in mind than 
themselves If women this “ might 
of weakness,” what charm will remain to 
draw the sexes together? This is about the 
argument of these alarmists, who would, if 
they could, check what they term the 
ent ‘‘ unnatural development of women.” 

There is just one thing that never seems 
to occur to them —that probably Nature 
knows her own designs even better than 
they can teach her! 

It is true, whether everybody is aware of 
it or not, that a mental regeneration is going 
matching this awakening 
process in women, 


Possess 


le se 


pres 


on 


among men 


be stopped, the other must be also 

there is no danger of such a result Men 
and women alike, we are coming out on a 
higher plane We are not to drift apart, 


but to meet each other on firmer ground and 
with broader views than in our most san 
guine moments we thought possible 

Many old foolish beliefs, prejudices, and 
conventions are being dropped by both men 
and women in this deve lopment process, but 
they never will grow away from each other 
while the world lasts and men 
live in it. Women are learning where the 
man’s higher manhood lies, and how noble 
and beautiful a thing itis. They were nev 
er nearer to the best in man than at present, 
while in outward life they are learning to 
depend on their own exertions for bread and 
butter and their own reason for their opin- 
ions 

In this better atmosphere men and women 
will be comrades, first in the every-day life 
of business and amusement, then in study 
and mental companionship, finally in all lofty 
aspiration and purer living. Not as sup 
porter and dependent, or superior and infe- 
rior, but as friends and equals, will this bet 
ter man and woman lay plans for a future 
life together nearer than ever before. 


HERE'S TO THE HOUSEWIFE 


THAT’S THRIFTY.” 

T is an old saying, but a true one, that 
‘‘one keep clean is worth twenty make 
cleans,” but it is none the less worthy of ob 
serving than ‘‘have a place for everything 
and keep everything in its place,” while to 
‘* wash on Monday, iron on Tuesday, visit on 
Wednesday, mend on Thursday, sweep on 
Friday, work on Saturday, and rest on Sun 
day, 
sayings that promise peace, comfort, and 
even prosperity to those who observe them. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


hae been need for over filty yeunre by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gams, allays 
all pain, cares wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea Sold by drugyi 
world. Twenty-five 


success 


ste in every part of the 
cents a bottle.—[ Adv. ] 


Meproorrry always copies supertority Dobbins's 
Electric Soap, first made in 1865, has been imitated 
more than any sap made. Ask yeur grocer for 
Dobbins’a Electric Soap, all other Electrics, Elec- 
tricity, Magnetics, etc., are imitations.—[ Ado. } 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS, 


SCIENTIFIC == 
BICYCLE MAKING 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily. The COLUMBIA 


method is 








required, 
machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 
\ I 
AY 





$100 standard of the World 
te ati alike 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 








bia Art € ) ~ full informa- 
tion of coe eae, Gan 
next > Pres trom the Gal um- 
bia agent or es tor two 2-cent stamps. 









and women | 


"are good old New England household | 


and if one process could | 
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f MAKES HOME BRIGHTER 















The last glow of sunlight at the 
close of ‘‘wash day,” falls on a 
cheerful home where Sunlight 
Soap is used. The washing’s done 
and at evening the housewife is 
fresh, bright and light-hearted, 
because Sunlight Soap washes 
clothes so easily, so quickly, with- 
out rubbing and scrubbing. 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 
fever yy Léd., Sts., N. wee arnin Sa, BY, 

















UNLIGAT. 
SOAPS 








and Frying, 








For Shortening 





Z {Right Tires] 
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FOR RACING 
No. 75 Hartford Si 
ard racing tires, the k 
FOR PLEASURE 


No. 80 Hartford Single- hen y= stand- 7 
ard fast road tires, delightful, buoyant, ZH 
comfortable. y 








Y 


le Tubes—the stand- 
nd Bald rode in 1895. 


FOR SECURITY 


No. 77 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for those who are willing to sacii- 


fice a little my for ter security from 
puncture. The ideal tire for tandems. 
FOR ROUGH SERVICE 


No. 70 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for rocky, hilly country. 


Tue HantFord Russe Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. 
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Vor. XXIX. 


If you 


don’t care 


whether you 


w® ig 
wy * VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 
or one of the cheap trashy sort 
who will ? 
It’s your business to see that 
you get the right sort. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Sas ples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“*Home Dressmaking,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
— sent for 25c., postage paid. 

. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


» Vo. 19. 

















Genuine Cottolene i is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 


New lew York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal 


‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Ra only by THe N. K. FArRBANK Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 





muslin 
so nice 
for dainty 







Night Robes 


Pride 


of the 


> 


‘As fine as linen. 
as soft as silk.’ 








A small sample of the — free, if you mention Harrmr’s Bazar. 
Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


CONTINUALLY increasing demand for our 
products during the past 80 years is a sub- 
stantial proof of their unrivalled excellence. 


Remington Bicycles 


are universally accorded the highest reputation. 
* Catalogue free 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


Hatt & Rucxkat, 


A 


Reminaton 
Bicueles- 


New York, 


~The teeth—from decay. 
lh nee Rr softening. 

The th—from impurity. 

The pocket—money. 


59th St. and Grand Circle. 
Boston, 162 Columbus Ave. 


Address the i of Sozodont, 





BRANCHES: 
Brooklyn, 533 Fulton St. 
San Francisco, 418 420 Market St. 








awarded at the Paris 
on 1889. 


The o 
Exhibi 


VELO 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. F-AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those hearing the word “FRANCE” and the sirnature CH. FAY 


U TI ADMURENT & INVISIBLE. 











PARQUET FLOORS = 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
“—— = THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
wk over old pane oF as new floors. 


THE iNT "HARDWOOD, co. 








A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper's Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 
Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 
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HEALTH 


and then one model for men 
and another for women that com- 
bine the following important points 
not found in ordinary saddles, ¢. ¢., no 
injurious pressure, comfortable for long rides, 
durable, non - sagging, 
ventilated, and hand- 
some It’s the rattan 
that makes it what it is 


Mesinger 
$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co. 


Majestic Bicycles, 
26 West 23d St., 
New York. 










MARK TWAIN’S 
JOAN OF ARC 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF 
ARC. By the Sieur Louis pe Conre, her 
Page and Secretary. Freely Translated 
out of the Ancient French into Modern 
English from the Original Unpublished 
Manuscript in the National Archives of 
France, by JEAN Francors ALDEN. Illus 
trated from Original Drawings by F. V. 
Du Monp, and from Reproductions of Old 
Paintings and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50. 

A’ wonderful story of the most wonderful 
woman in history. It could not be told in the 
bare historical record. The author has wisely 
chosen the form of fiction, and has thus, while 
preserving every thread of the historical fabric, 
woven into its texture those lost threads which 
restore the native charm of the story of her 
life. The tale is told in the guise of a nar- 
rative as it might have been written by the play- 
mate and page of Joan of Arc. Itds charactet- 
ized by the simplicity and quaint humor which 
have given the author his pre-eminent distinc- 
tion. Mr. Du Mond visited the scenes intimately 
associated with the action of the story, and in 
his illustrations we see the results of his careful 
studies of the manners and customs of the time, 
and the quaint architecture,and we have the flavor 
of the home-life of the period in all its rugged 
picturesqueness. The pictures most fittingly 
supplement the text. 





HARPER & BROTEERS, Publishers, New York 
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s’ Clothing 
made by 


. . 
Boys’ Tailors. 
Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- CON 
perience #t one make men’s clothes can 
part of the time, and a boy’s suit occasion- a 
ally; let the other have nothing to do 
but think about, design, cut,and make / 
boys’ clothes exclusively; j 


Which tailor is likely to be - 


more satisfactory—for Boys? ¥ 
An example of this tailoring exclu- 

sively for Boys is to be seen in our \ 

double-breasted, all- wool Blue Chev- | 

} iot Suits—color and satisfactory wear | 


® guaranteed, at 


$5.00 


Catalogue with over 
things for children, Jor |. cents postage. 


{60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


nvoum UNDERWEAR 


REFORM 

the most perfect, most healthful, 

most deli ightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 

by physicians. 

a for Catalogue and our new 

book “Modern nderwear and 
How to Wear It,” Free. 

HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 

Y ti, Mich. 












MADELON. A Novel. By Mary E. Wir 
KINS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
While this new novel by Miss Wilkins has all 

the interest afforded by her intimate knowledge 

of New England and New England people, it 
will be found to possess also a plot and a suc- 
cession of striking incidents which alone would 
make the book noteworthy. It is a tale of all- 
absorbing love and devoted self-sacrifice, and the 
pathos, always ringing true, is relieved here and 
there by the homely humor which Miss Wilkins’s 
admirers have learned to expect and to welcome. 





There is a world of minute observation in Miss 
Wilkins’s study of these monotonous people— 
these slow, obdurate, granite Puritans, who have 
the virtues of their sturdy stock as well as its de- 
fects. 1 know scarcely any other writer who gives 
so vivid a sense of life, whose vision is so micro- 
scopic and so true.—I. Zanawit in The Critic. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Pembroke. A Novel. Il- | ANew England Nan,and 
Instrated. 16mo, Cloth, Other Stories. 16mo, 

$1 5. Cloth, $1 25. 
Jane Field. A Novel. Il- Young Lucretia, and 
Instrated. 16mo, Cloth, Other Stories. Pust Svo, 


$l BB. Cloth, $1 2%. 


A Humble Romance, Giles Corey, Yeoman. 
and Other Stories. 16mo, Iliustrated. 32mo,Cloth, 
Cloth, $1 2%. SO cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





700 illustrations of the best 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Fine Domestic Underwear, 
Night Robes, Petticoats. 


Dressing-Sacques. 
Cameleon Silk Petticoats. 
Silk and Crepe Negligée Gowns. 


Fancy Waists. 
CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


anteyS 9 { 9tb dt. 


NEW YORK. 


THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most uniquedesign. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS.* 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon A . 

Madame LEOTY, Sy Ene de la Madeleine, 


° 


We Buy and Sell IA, novela TRAVELS, 


ABSIST TO PROFIT- 
ABLE PL ae ATION a 
BBUREAU TTERY 8T 


BANdLY AMPRIC oe “CANA che" 
ET, VICTORIA, B. NADA. 





we 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland 
~ SLimoges 


On Decorated China 


H&C? 
“Ran? 


Ov White China. 








: 99 The word that de- 
eum, * ‘Smart scribes the appear- 
a m ance of the garment interlined with Hair 
@ Cloth. The summer weaves are very 
coarse, the weight as light as you desire, 
and the colors white, grey or black. 
Send for Samples—they tell the story. 

_ AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - - - Pawtucket, R. I. 
CONCENTRATED 


yo OLETTES 


, rae 5 Violets) OW 
L. LEGRAND (0rit-Perfumery) 44, place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
SS EE ST A, ER, EN, EE. * 










CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 
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WE are anxious that every reader shall profit 

y a fortunate purchase we have recently 
made in a line of Suitings in Serges, Cheviots, 
Mixtures, Scotch effects and Mohairs, which we 
will make to order at very low prices : 


Tailor-Made Outing and Blazer Suits, : 
$7.50 up; actual value $12. 
Skirts, lined throughout and in the latest 

cut, $5; really worth $9.50. ip 
Duck, Crash and Pique Suits, $4.00 up. > 
We will mail free our Catalogue, illustrating => 
+3 all the latest styles in Suits, Skirts, etc,,together 
$ with more than Fiery Sampues of the materials 2 
+3 from which we make these garments. We make 
kj every garment to order and guarantee a perfect { 
i fit. We pay expressage. 
3 Also finer and we send samples of all grades 
Write for catalogue and samples by return mail 
{ * ‘THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.. 
+3 452-154 West 234 St., 
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Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time, 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, 
and circulation is without a 
rival. — Christian Work, New 
York, Nov. 28, 1895. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4 a YEAR - 
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10 CENTS A Copy 
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Rae's Lucca Oil 


Oil, 








The Perfection of Olive Oil : 
a ~ 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
re and sweet, is one of the most ; 
some of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 


[MILWAUKEE MALT IS FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 


sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 


\ 
Ld 


I 


ART OF BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE GERM/ ANS 
and business of all kinds 


SHOPPIN mew York by a A of 
references. ‘ ise RS bes a Ave. x. Y. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 





‘THE 

















PRIESTLEY S CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, 
Navy, Brown, Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses, 


Nors.—In addition to the word “ C ” the g have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
Co.) on the selvedge. * 











Harper's New Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 





SORE EY! 


deaicr tor VAN CAMP’S PACKING BEANS 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


The Boss. * Dion’? You TRLL THAT BOOK -CANVASSER THAT I 
pon’? Want To see uiw 7” 

Employee. “ Tuat’s wnat 1 pep. Bor we sam WB HAD A 
SBPROLAL RBOOMMENDATION. 

The Boss, **Wuat kixnp oF A BROOMMENDATION ?" 

Bmployer. “He satp YOUR FATHER HAD THROWN MIM DOWN 
STAIRS PRRSONALLY.” 


ALAS! DAME NATURE TOO. 


Tux record days have come again, when everything is burst, 
And for the loved superlatives the papers slake our thirst, 
We've had the hottest April tenth the pablic ever knew, 
And enow for once on April ninth most eurivusly snew. 


And, oh, I hate to think of what the coming summer days 

Will chance to be in heat and cold, and sundry other ways— 

Will chance to be invhamidness, what thunder here in town, 
What lightning flashes there will be to knock our chimueys down. 


It truly looks to me as if in Natore, as in man, 

All things are readjusted on a more athletic plan: 

She's getting “sporty” in her ways, no more what she was once, 
Content to follow ia the rat, but going in for stunt. 


The sun's become a “ biker,” and he scorches through the sky, 
And takes a header in the west when even-time is nigh; 

And then the moon comes rising up, and gallops on her way, 
As if to catch the scorcher bold before the break of day. 


And Nature, playing ball with these twin orbs by day and night, 
Forgets ws suffering mortals in her mad and glad delight, 

And ‘stead of being satisfied with things as they have been, 

To make and break the records of the past she plunges in. 


Which brings us to the sorry point, conclusion full of tears: 

That Nature, like some women of these wondrous later years, 

Has seemed to leave the path of peace, where sweet contentment grew, 

And jolved the bloomered rauks of those who're known these days 
as new. 

“ Really, Jane dear,” said Mr. Bobbeter to hie wife, as they sat down in 
me theatre, ™ your hat is entirely too high. Take it off and put it in your 
lap 

t * Weill, 1 like that!” snapped Mrs. Bobbeter. “If I put that hat in my 
lap, how am T goitg to see over it?” 

—_————— 


“T wonder =e> is a man always stammers outa he is 5 proposing toa 
girl T° euid Mise Wilbur, “ Every man I've had propusing to me has been 
simply incoherent in his speech.’ 

“1 guess it’s because they generally | have their hearts in their mouths, 
and they interfere with their tongues,” suggested Miss Thinkitout, 


———~———_ 


“ Pop, what's a peaetom ?” asked Willie. 
“ Well—an elephant is a ape ay 
“Oh! Isappose he’s called packy because he has a trunk he can pack.” 


SHE DIDN'T LIKE IT. 

“lam so proud of y 

With eyes tenderly ex 
the fund sppoctaaien a —s 
love of a devoted husband, Von 
Blumer turned gently and imprint- 
ed ZY kiss upon his wife's fore- 
head. j 


feel somewhat consc ricken 





rather to thoughtlessness than to 
ignorance. IWeémarked that I was 
proud of you, and indeed how can 
any man help bat be proud ofa 
woman suchas you are? As I 
around among my friends and talk 
with the brilliaut and cultivated 
women Who shine with such splen- 
dor, how glad it makes me to think 
that you are not such as they! Give 
me every time, I say, the qujet, xim- 
ple woman who is content.to stay 
at home, who lives But for her hus- 
band, and who prefers the domes- 
ticity of the home circle to the 
artificiality of society, No ong 
knows better than I do pe 

you go out you suffer tly in 
comparison with other women, 
whose glamour of intellect blinds 
the senses. It is only I who know 
you, understand your true value. 
Beauty in women I can admire— 
indeed, I do admire it—and yet, 
afier all, I prefer you. What dol 
care if you are not beautiful, when 
I know that you are good? What 
difference does it make to me if 
you cannot be bright and witty, no 
matter how bard you ‘try with 
others? Hellu! what's the mat- 
ter?” 

“ Don’t you think,” replied: Mrs. 
Vou Blumer, as she took et hand- 
kerchief from ber eyes and glared 
at him with a combined look of 
sorrow and anger, “that you have 
said enough 7?” 

Von Biumer rose from his chair 
with a despairing gesture, and went 
over to the other end of the room, 
and looked out of the window sav- 
agely with a hard set look on his 
face, 

“That's just like a woman!” he 
muttered indignantly to himself. 
“Give them one word of praise, 
and they tarn on you! 

Tom Masson 


ee oe 


“There is always one way,” ob 
served Higgins, ‘to make a mau 
acknowledge the corn.” 

** How is that ?” queried Barker, 

“Step on it,” said Higgins. 


——_ - — 





A DEFENCE. 


They say I »m vain, but "tie not so; 


Countay Damset (to city waiter, 
who has been describing to -her 
the height of the hotel at which he 
serves) “Don't you git. wore out 
goin’ up so many Ble ps? 


Crry Warren. “Lor, no! I don’t go up no stepa. I rides back an’ 
forwards oru de alligator.” 


a 

Funny that the diary publishers are so slow in meeting the general de- 

mand. What the public wants is a diary with three pages a day for the 

first week in January, two lines a day for the secoud week, and a fly-leaf. 
————.——— 


Her father was a Chinaman, - 


jer mother came from Cork, 
And now she is a French maid 
A-workin’ in New York. 
a 
*“* Who is that girl dancing with Charlie Winkles ?” 
“That's Miss W ilkesberry; she’s one of our loveliest buds.” 

* Well, your social gardener ought to be more careful. The idea of let- 
ting a bud like that waste its sweetness on a cabbage-head like Winkles!”’ 
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THE SWAN SONG: A TALE OF AN ARCTIC MASTODON. 





I haven't the tiniest bit of conceit. 


I'm just not blind, and hence, you know, 


Can't belp observing I'm awlully sweet. 


A PAINFUL EXPERIENCE. 

The first bloomer woman ever beheld in Oklahoma dashed by the office 
of Judge Stringer in the early dusk, shortly after the coterie of prominent 
citizens that neually y passed the evening there had assembied. 

** Waal—er—h'm !—,” commented Colonel Handy Polk. 

“That is a pleasing or, a pathetic sight, according to your tastes and 
Paw he remarked tie Stringer. 


I take notice, * said the editor of the 
Clarion. “the 400 have up, ated the ‘ bike’ and kutekers’ have 
come to stay. 


“You may talk as mi gentlemen,” spoke Professor Spriggs, 
“bat if I hada daughter would never be seen in the public highway 
in such a garb as that. 

Every member of the group but Alkali Ike expressed his opinion on the 
subject, and the matter was dis- 
cussed pro and con to coveider- 
able length without eliciting a 
word of comment from that iudi- 
vidnal. 

“What do you think about it, 
Ike?” asked some one, after a 
time. 

“I hain’t makin’ no decision,” 
returned Isaac, “Thar . hain’t 
nuthin’ to say. Wimmen-folks ix 
mavericks, an’ no man never will 
brand no two of 'em into the same 
herd. I learn that without livin’ 
forever, either. They air plenty 
onreliable, an’ skittish a whole 
lot. Thar hain’t never been no 
way discovered of tellin’ which 
direction a poked toad wil) jump, 
an’ it’s all the same with female 
humans, with this exception : you 
tell ‘em not to don thing, an’ they 
shore do it. Wimmen is onex- 

ted an’ without reason,an’ bull- 
eaded to the last gasp. Notice 
this yere south ear of mine 7 
Vhy, it. is nearly half severed 
from your head!” exclaimed Judge 
Stringer. 
ore! Waal, yere is how I 
acquires this yere wry Yester- 
day, along about third drink-time, 
countin’ from noon, of course, I'm 
ridin’ up to a claim-house while 
out sasshayin’ around after stray 
cattle. Jest then the door of the 
shack pops o an’ the family 
tumbles out, the husband a-beat- 
in’ of the wife of his buzzom same 
as an old carpet. She's that shat- 
tered that she tumbles down in a 
quiverin’ heap as I rolls off from 
my hose; an’ I hain’t stoppin’ for 


. swarms onto 
that thar gent like a harrycane. 
‘I fall an’ 


complete in less than three min- 
utes; an’ jest as I'm ready to re- 
ceive the lady's plause, she 





emites me Over the a 
long-tailed cast-iron skillet, w Fs 
same, by reason of the brittleness ~ 


of the bottom an’ the thickness of 
my head, goes clean down to my 
shoulders, I'm forced to ride 
plumb to town to git that thar 
skille t filed loose by a blacksmith, 
an’ it will be quite a spell be- 
fore my ear looks like anything 
agin. 

“ Yereafter, when ary womern 
makes a play, makes no difference 
what it be, she makes it without 
any indorsement or criticiem on 
my pert. I don’t want to have 
nothin’ to do with *em.” 

‘om P. Monean. 


————_~=——_— 


Reatwann. “Time brings about 
some odd changes, doesn’t it 7” 
Hanoin. “1 should say it did! 
Wig, wen aged cate 
y,w we nis we 
turned our Seltte oe at the 
bottom, and now that we play 
golf, we turn our stockings down 
from the top.” 





FOREIGN PARTS. 
































SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


SANDWICHES AND SAVORY 
MORSELS. 

Parisian Sandwiches.— A quarter of a 
pound of cooked beef tongue, a quarter of 
a pound lean ham,2.0z. butter) 3 truffles, 
seasoning, and small cresses. Pound the 
ham and tongue in a mortar, add the sea- 
soning, nutmeg, and butter ; mix well togeth- 
er. Chop the truffles very fine, and add 
them. Spread on thin slices of bread, sprin- 
kle a few cresses over, and pair. 

Tongue Sandwiches.—Half a pound of but- 
ter, 3 table-spoonfuls of mixed mustard, 3 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of oil, a little paprika, salt, the 
yolk of l egg. Mix together very smooth 
and set on the ice. Chop some tam and 
tongue in equal proportions and blend all 





f and is not for sale at 


For Children’s Skin laa 


rcalp, and hair, nothing in the whole world is so ie 











: : cleansing, purifying, and beautifying as Every dealer is our agent, 
well together. Cut the bread very thin, however, and will send your 
spread with the mixture, and roll. CUTI om U RA Girect Price $600 Neve Bins 

Toothsome Sandwiches,—1 \b. chopped SOAP ct Brown Cloth. All elses and 
chicken, 4 oz. butter, salt and pepper, 1 tea- pet egy ~~ 
spoonful of pounded mace, half a nutmeg, rations — Say taint bol, ane ey, se Re 

ice of } » chicke . ‘or distressing facial eruptions : 
and a slice of ham. Chop the chicken aud Absolutely Pure. the sealp, dry, thin, and filling bair, red, rough 
the ham with the butter, and add the spices; hands, chafings, inflammations, and simple baby 
pound to a paste. Spread on thin slices of A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in rashes and Dicantatees, 1 to wendertul, a 
bread. leavening strength.— Latest United States Government bined asics ofall other skin soepe *Porrex Devoe AND 71 > gromotly if 
"ale ‘ng y ., p > » > Pa Po ’ oer. , * -U.S.A . shoes « n 

Vale ntine Sandwiches. —Chop together 1 | Food Report. Cuaw. Ser! Dd i iaby's Skin,” ume ... 

cup of chicken meat, 6 button mushrooms ; 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New Yorx esting Booklet. 
add salt and pepper. and half a pint of may- — ~ - — Se Men's ‘‘Ball-Bearing” Bi- 
onnaise dressing. Spread on thin slices of 
bread, cut into the shape of hearts, and gar- 
nish with parsley. reo oe 
Zephyre he Sandwiches,—Rub to a paste a That Delicious Flavor 
small Neufchatel cheese, 1 oz. butter, the 
yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs, and half a tea 
spoonful of paprika. Mix with the whites 
of the eggs, and spread on zephyrette bis “ 
cuits or on thin slices of bread. World’s Fairt HIGHEST AWARD. 
Pité de Foie Gras (imitation). — Remove Pp ERIAI ‘ 
the skin and knots from 2 pounds of calf's Extracto BEE 
liver, chop it very fine, and beat in a mortar; ; : : qa 
cut pound of fat bacon into very thin slices, aaulepeensiene ose get Sores stnioale fa po cae ar. Anpone, con mobs ~~ FRANUM 
and line a dish with them; beat the remain salt. Nothing simpler. Send for our book of **Culinary Wrinkles’ —mailed free. 


Gast tho thtian oun pethoet 4cegh earns: | Armour & Company, Chicago. Is delicate ana soothing 

ly, and mix with the liver and bacon; add a : 

Sa coke wt ah tres Cee | And usually successful 

con. Cover the dish and bake; when cold | When the Stomach oor 
Irritable, and NO OTHER: 
‘FOOD can be retained! 


pour melted butter over. Keep ina cool dry 
place. 
| & Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
MARIAN! WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. | A een toh Carle & Sons, New York. 


cycle Shoes; Bi. i 
Tan, $3.50. _—o 


which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 
by using 



































ADVER'TISKMEN'IS. | 
| 
| 


““VIN MARIANI PRODUCED IN EVERY INSTANCE THE MOST SALUTARY EFFECTS.” Sa SS 


Palatable 
MONSIGNOR DUC, os 
Bishop of Aoste. Nourishing, 


Strengthening 
Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS and ycmalisien that a6 to make 
Pann: 4 Bd. Hewmnans. go W. J6th ST,,NEW YORK.  Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities, | eps quetines Get Geto quae 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anemic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need. 
ing improved nourishment. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
Sound and valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 


Refresh i ng and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 


ening beverage for table use. 

















Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gambie Co, Cin 





Babies whose mothers use common soaps, fret | 
Chafed and uneasy: but this little pet, 

Thanks to pure “ Ivory,” contentedly lies, 
Soothed into slumber with soft lullabies, 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 








All druggists. Descriptive pamphicts free of 


visits the nursing | &  schietietin& Co.,New York, Sole Agts 
mother and her | ** 2 
child if she takes 





a 


























{WALTER BAKER & CO, wm. ANHEUSER-BUSCH), 


eee % = z 
| KENTARHS > os 
Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. e NEWYORK’ onus s 
Breakfast Cocoa ~ For 40 Cents a Gallon 
; You can buy the beautiful ‘* weather 
_—. beaten brown ”’ shades of 







TRADG MARK. Cabot’s Cr t 
It is a food drink—the pretest aid to nature in building Shingle aici 


up the weakened system—a flesh producer and blood vitalizer. 


Others (moss-greens, silver-grays, 




















The palatable nutriment of pure malt and hops. etc.) at 6oand 75c. Paint costs $1.25. 

2 , ur colors are soft and velvety, not 

To be bad at all druggists’ and grocers’. glaring ee patel. Crecected shin 

rles rer decay. Painted s do. 

Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, |||. ny Suid Cot seats. SO. tech dein 

houses, Sent on application. 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mir., 71 Kilby St.,Boston, Mass, 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklet and other reading matter. Mt nt 

0. NEES & oo. a ane 4 West Street, New York City. quienss’ scarce —_— - . : — - 
THIMIG BOTTLING GO. 25 443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. aS a roa Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 











Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing. 
Try it. All druggists. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
pees aga Aliceck @ mu. | 
DORCHESTER, MASS. Plaster 
It bears their Trade Mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
Beware of Imitations. f tions is as good as the genuine 


Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
Large China box for 2fc. 
in stamps, post-paid, in 
cluding complete Web- 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Mfg. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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. MRS. CLEVELAND AND HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER.—[See Articue on Pace 402.) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A DAY 1N MRS. CLEVELAND'S LIFE. 
(Continued from page 103.) 


If Mrs. Cleveland's taste for letter-reading, or the im- 
pulse of curiosity, tempted her to go through an unsifted 
mail, it is plain that she would have no time left for doing 
anything else. But there are many things in her daily 
rouiine which must not be sacrificed to such a dissipation. 
After breakfast a few necessary notes must be written, and 
despatched for delivery by messenger or to the post-office. 
This writing, as well as that of the more circumstantial 
letters later in the day, isdone at the desk before the win- 
dow looking out upon Pennsylvania Avenue, at the far 
end of her boudoir. 

Mrs. Cleveland's handwriting is firm and characteristic, 
and as a letter-writer she has the happy faculty of concise 
expression without the sacrifice of vivacity of style. Her 
favorite stationery this season is heavy paper of the palest 
shade of blue, with the legend ‘*‘ Executive Mansion, Wash- 
ington,” embossed in small, plain, dull red letters at the 
head of the page. In the left upper corner is her mono 
gram, ‘*F. F. C.,” which appears also on the flap of the 
envelope. Formerly her letters were sealed with wax of 
a light shade; this practice has since been discarded. 

With the actual work of sending out invitations, even 
for her private entertainments, Mrs. Cleveland has nothing 
to do beyond indicating the persons to whom they shall be 
sent. This done, the clerks prepare all the notes and cards, 
and are responsible for their delivery. The number of 
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finishing touch to a child’s costume. When it comes to 
bounets and caps, and outer wraps generally, Mrs. Cleve- 
land finds it more convenient to buy them at one of the 
great dry-goods and millinery stores. For this purpose 
she makes occasional shopping expeditions. Of old the 
sight of the President’s carriage stopping at mid-day in a 
business thoroughfare was enough to attract a crowd bent 
on catching a glimpse of the lady of the White House. 
As a rule, these gatherings were respectful in conduct and 
reasonably considerate; but the annoyance of being stared 
at as an exhibit became so great after a while that it was 
avoided by having the carriage stop somewhere in the 
neighborhood— usually in an out-of-the-way place— its 
mistress walking the rest of the distance, and thus eluding 
the scrutiny of the chronic curiosity-seekers. Her face 
was so well known to the tradespeople with whom she 
dealt that her attempted incoguito was a failure as far as 
they were concerned; but they soon learned to respect 
her wishes, and gave up the practice of slyly pointing her 
out to other customers. They discovered that such an 
adventitious advertisement, though very agreeable at the 
moment, did not compensate them for the loss of her pat- 
ronage, Which she withdrew from any establishment as 
soon as it was evident that the proprietors were making 
her presence one of their special attractions, 

Among her other interests connected with the children, 
Mrs. Cleveland is much absorbed in the success of a kin 
dergarten recently started at the White House. Ruth and 
Esther form the centre around which the little school re- 


the preparation of veto messages, the review of court- 
martial findings, or the investigation of appeals for pardon. 
Although the novelty of her surroundings as the White 
House bride led Mrs. Cleveland to take a somewhat active 
part in the social happenings of her first two seasons in 
Washington, she presently began dropping more and 
more into her husband's ways. The advent of children. 
and the four years’ residence in New York which followed 
the change of administration in 1889, caused the quiet of 
family life to encroach still further upon the guyety of 
social intercourse. Outside of the cabinet circle, since 
her return to Washington, Mrs. Cleveland has done no in- 
formal visiting save at the home of Mrs. Harriet Lane 
Johnston, who presided at the White House during the 
administration of her uncle, the late James Buchanan. As 
the representative of the old Democratic era on its domes- 
tic side, Mrs. Johnston has a very warm place in her heart 
for Mrs. Cleveland, who represents in a corresponding way 
the new. The two ladies often enjoy a cozy luncheon to- 
gether, free from the conventional restraints which em 
barrass more stately functions. 

Except so far as the etiquette of their station imposes 
the duty upon them, or as custom has established an un 
writien law to cover particular cases, the present occu 
pants of the White House do very little private entertain 
ing in the evening. Now and then some old friends from 
Albany or Buffalo or New York are spending a few days 
in town, or the family of a former cabinet member come 
back to Washington for a visit, and are made welcome to 





MRS. CLEVELAND'S ROOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


stated entertainments has been greatly reduced since the 
first Cleveland administration. On Mondays, at five in 
the afternoon, Mrs. Cleveland is at home to her personal 
friends and to members of the high official circle. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at noon, she receives, invariably by 
prior appointment, other persons who have some special 
claim upon her attention. Once each season, on a Satur 
day afternoon, she holds a day reception, to which the gen- 
eral public is welcome. Besides these informal affairs, 
there are the four great receptions, respectively given to 
the diplomatic corps, the army and navy, Congress, and 
the public, and the conventional series of state dinners, at 
which the members of the cabinet, the diplomatists, the 
justices of the Supreme Court, leading Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and the ladies of their families, together with 
a select sprinkling of private citizens of social prominence, 
are invited. The rule which prevails at foreign courts, 
that *‘ an invitation from the palace is equivalent to a com- 
mand,” does pot hold good in Washington at the present 
day. except in the case of the state dinners. For these, 
other engagements are sometimes cancelled. The invita- 
tions to receptions are given with too great liberality to 
make such a rule practicable; for if all who are invited 
were to attend, the parlors of the White House, spacious 
as they are, would not begin to accommodate the crowd. 
The necessary correspondence out of the way, there are 
the older children to be got ready for the day’s activities, 
and baby Marion to be bathed and swathed. For Mrs. 
Cleveland is, above all things, full of the sweet responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. Though nota strict disciplinarian, 
she maps out and oversees all that her little ones do. It 
is she who lays down the regimen for their diet and dress. 
The baby must have its morning dip at her hands alone, 
unless some accident occurs to rob her of the pleasure. 
The two seamstresses who keep the children’s wardrobe 
supplied and in order work under her personal super- 
vision. She has a fancy for fashioning the little gar- 
ments, and especially planning their ornamentation; and 
when she is not directly designing or helping to make a 
pretty frock, she has at hand a bit of dainty embroidery, 
or one of the nameless little furbelows which give the 


volves. The other pupils are Master Frank Minot, a 
grandson of Secretary Olney; Master Albert Wilson Davis, 
a grandson of A. A. Wilson, Marshal of the District; Misses 
May Smith, daughter of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
Margaret Draper, daughter of the Representative from 
the Eleventh District of Massachusetts; two children of 
Private Secretary Thurber, and the youngest child of 
Baron von Thielmann,the German Ambassador. Out- 
side of the school-room these little folk enjoy their romps 
and games together. As the gates to the grounds south 
of the White House are now kept constantly locked and 
guarded, this park makes a safe as well as a pretty place 
for the children to play in. 

When no errand of necessity calls her out, Mrs. Cleve- 
land is fond of taking open-air exercise for its own sake. 
It is usually in the form of a brisk walk in company with 
a friend. Miss Harmon, the daughter of the Attorney- 
General, has been her frequent companion on these excur- 
sions. The stroke of four in the afternoon, also, is usually 
the signal for the arrival of the President's carriage at the 
White House door, and a long drive by way of rest from 
the labors of the day and preparation for dinner and 
whatever is to follow. These drives, when the weather 
permits, are over the fine country roads which surround 
Washington. A favorite route is straight out Sixteenth 
Street, through Rock Creek Park, and back by one of the 
roads leading in through Georgetown. Both the President 
and Mrs. Cleveland are especially fond of the high country 
northwest of the city proper. It is there that they found 
their first summer retreat, Oak View, and within easy gun- 
shot of the old place lies Woodley, their present suburban 
home. 

Presidents aud Presidents’ families have differed greatly 
in the matter of their relations with Washington society 
outside of the ‘‘official set.” President Arthur always 
felt free to accept invitations to dine, or drive, or pass the 
evening with any friend in private life. But Mr. Cleve- 
land, in succeeding him, brought to the Presidency the 
studious habits of his professional life. He cared little 
for society in general, and usually devoted his evenings 
to correspondence, the examination of current legislation, 
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the good cheer of the President's private table, and pass 
the evening chatting over old times. But Mr. Cleveland 
has little of the leisure which Mr. Arthur turned to so 
genial account, nor is he surrounded with the chums who 
found President Garfield so sociable. Mrs. Cleveland has 
a few warm friends, most of them the companions of her 
school days, who make their home at the White House 
for a few weeks in the winter, or at Woodley in the 
spring and fall; and they attract casual visitors who are 
also acquainted with the host and hostess. But of what 
is known as the ‘‘open-house” style of living there is 
none. It is one of the cardinal points in Mr. Cleveland's 
creed that, as President, his time and his abilities belong 
to the public, but that, as a man, his wife and children 
belong to himself. He has no taste for that sort of popu 
larity which is based upon the theory that a President's 
whole household were elected to office, and must keep in 
the foreground of affairs, like a royal family under a 
monarchical system. Mrs. Cleveland shares his feeling in 
this regard. It has been a matter of deep regret to both, 
for example, that the newspapers have made so much of 
their regular attendance at church; and their repugnance 
to this mixing of divine worship with the pomp of office 
reaches its acme when they see the edifice itself mentioned 
in print as ‘‘the President's church, ” instead of the First 
Presbyterian. 

This sketch would not be complete without mentioning 
that Mrs. Cleveland endeavors to give a part of every day 
to reading. Through her friendly relations with the Gil- 
der family and the literary group that cluster about them, 
she keeps always in touch with the best products of the 
press. Novels, history, essays, poetry, are gleaned and 
garnered and winnowed of their chaff by her critical 
friends before they reach her table, so that she is sure of 
reading nothing but that which is worth the time and 
energy to be expended on it. Harper's, The Century, The 
Atlantic, and Blackwood’s are her favorite magazines; and 
the children find especial delight in Germania, which, 
thanks to their early drill in the German language, they 
can uuderstand in the original text as easily as if in Eng- 
lish. KaTHERINE ELwes THomas. 








BORROWING BOOKS 
O': NE man who is generous to a fault has 
wn upon his astonished head 
wrath of his reading friends by keeping 
the glass doors in front of a certain book 
shelf in his library locked, and declining to 
lend to anybody a single one of the volumes 


s enclosed They belong to rare and 
handsome editions, and the owner declares 
freely that he has suffered so much that he 
has ma in inflexible rule with regard to 
th his especial pets 

Careful people show a singular careless 
ness toward oks belonging to their friends 
I ry k- lover will testify mournfully 
that he has lost many a cherished volume 
through the carelessn of the friend who | 
wanted something to read, and borrowed a 
book for only a few days Sometimes 
the book is never returned, or if, at the end 
of sever months, it finds its way back 
home. it ij o bethumbed and dog-eared as 


nizable 
who desires to 


to be searcely reco 


The book-ownet oeither 


yorrow nor lend” is put in a most awkward 
position by the friend who asks unhesitat- | 
ingly for the loan of a cherished volume. He 
despises himself for yielding, and yet lacks 
the moral courage to run the risk of being 
considered rude by refusing the request 

An excellent plan for the man who loves 
to read, but does not own books and cannot 
ifford to buy them, is to secure a ticket in 
one of the circulating libraries,where he can 
ulways pay for his privileges, and may be 
held responsible for any damage done a val 
uable volume while in his possession. Or, 


if for any reason this scheme is impractica 
ble, let him secure his own self-respect and 
f mind of his friends by making 


for himself a rule never to borrow a book 
unless the owner thereof first offers to lend 
it, and, having borrowed it, to return it as 


ind in as good condition as 
when it first came into his hands 


s00n as proms Lele 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Trede- 


mark. 


Our Free Book 
of Illustrations 


the latest patterns in silverware— 

coffee sets, chafing dishes, toilct- 
ware, etc., and ives urrrestions for 
present Every housewife should send 
for acopy. Please mention this paper. 


Meriden ‘Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, Conn.; 208 F ifth | Ave. » New York. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 


Trade-mark on spoons, knives, and forks. 


OR OR OR ORO 
= Uniform x 
= Excellence =a 


is the secret of the marvellous 





shows 
poon 


200 St 


ory ; es 
i popularity of the perfumes Bi 


made by J. G. Mouson & Co. 
— Established a century ago, os 
a the manufacturers have ever @@ 

since been in the art of per- 
fume fabrication. Andwhen- fi? 
ever Europe speaks of high- 
the name that 
always precedes it is ** Mou 
Bouquet Carmen 


Syiva and Violette Imperiale gm 









grade perfume, 


” 
son 


are the latest 1 
If ye wish to try them cry 
und your dealer cann * PA 
ply you, send us 2 
nd will forward 
4 amp = 


J. G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N.Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 


imitations of | 


The 
HIRES Rootbeer simply point | 
to its excellence—the genuine | 
article proves it. 


Made on The Charles Fi. Mires Co., Philadel 
A ogc. package makes 5 


many 





| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


SNM PAL Deen 

iP URE € nate, = a J 
ny 

a i A 

assis 

Hees 


4 Leaner ne re 
PEASE Ota 





Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass. 
““WATER SET.” —_ Cut “Renaissance.” 


$2.75 Each 
$1.25 Pair 
$3-75 Each 
$7-75 







QuarT Juc . 
\% Pint TUMBLERS 
SILVER PLATED TRAY, 


Set COMPLETE . 





C. Dorflinger & 


Sons, 915 Broapway, Near 21st St., New York 








“THE ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE OF FRANCE HAS PLACED 


Apollinaris 


(“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS”) 
“At the HEAD of ALL 


416 








SUPPLEMENT 


Alll 

be) Yalure 

Awakens 
(Yo fl bra life as 
” One He gins To (i hink 
Of 41 ew Wheel, 


=, . ss 9 . E we 
pamittaie te) 


peclalions 


(Fulfill Cu 4 


N “ E - 


Sie r line Ve * Works. 


Chicado. 














Bicycle Possibilities 
Can the highest type and 
grade of bicycle be built and 
sold with a fair margin of 
profit for less than $100? 

THIS ION HAS BEEN 


Y SOLVED IN 


matic and great productive 
capacity, with wide 1 
and ighest skill, 
have us to produce a bicycle 
which has no superior in the world in 
t of quality, design and at 
"$05 A FAIR Price $85 
Waverley popularity has been j ly earned 


INDIANA ae CLE CO. 


ME. re 339 = aol N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 











Get Acquainted 


wit THe — 


o00 OF cco 


Lamp 


YOU WILL LIKE IT. 

Our Little Book, mailed 
free,gives particularsand 
will interest you in our 
Gas and Electric Fix- 
tures, Fireplace Furni- 
ture, B. & H. Oil Heaters, 
Art Metal Goods, Etc. 
Leading Dealers will sup- 























ply Our Goods. 








the 
Waters examined for PURITY and | 
FREEDOM from Disease Germs.” 


LEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., Meriden, 
NEW YORK, BC BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


The HOLDEAST suman 


HAIRPIN * 


SS) 


2 See That Grip « 
€ Finished in white and black ; different sizes 
and weights. Will not split, warp or break 
as most all hairpins do. 

“They hold securely and cannot slip: 

They ne'r let go, as they have the grip.” 
Superior to all others. If dealer hasn't them, 
don’t take any other, but send five 2c.stamps 
for sample. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY-PIN CO., 
Box H, Bloomfield, N. J. 
al tal Tal tal al lal tal teal Sal Tal Tal tal Talal tal tal tl 


rof. |. HUBERT’S 


MALViNA CREAM 


For Beautify ying the Complexion. 
Removes all Frec les, F ‘an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all ‘blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale of | Huber or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50¢.Use | Prof.t Hubert 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL peat ol. 

25 Cents a Cake, LEDO, 0. 
nsider the merits of the 


WANTE “HY GEIA CORSET. 


Best sellers on record. For particulars address 
WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Mo. 
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LADY AGENTS 














